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XV1. 


XIX. Smr Donatp Macponatp, tenth Baron and third Baronet of 
Sleat. He joined Viscount Dundee, but was taken seriously ill and 
obliged to return home. His eldest son, however, who accompanied him, 
took his place, and fought bravely at the head of his men, who formed 
part of the left wing at the battle of Killiecrankie, on the 27th of July 
1689, In addition to a great many more of his followers, five of his 
cousins-german fell on that sanguinary field, but he himself escaped 
and returned, with the remnant of his followers to the Isles. He appears 
to have joined Dundee early ; for in a letter addressed to “the Laird of 
Macleod,” dated 23d of June 1689, from his head-quarters at Moy, in 
Lochaber, Dundee mentions Sir Donald among other leading Highland 
chiefs whom he immediately expects to join him. 

After joining Macdonald of Keppoch at Inverness, who had laid siege 
to the town, Dundee retired to Lochaber, where he remained with Kep- 
poch for six weeks, and “from thence marched with one thousand five 
hundred foot and two hundred horse to Badenoch, against General Mac- 
kay and the laird of Grant, who had about six thousand men, and chased 
them day and night till they passed Strathbogie, where he encamped 
three days at Edinglassy. On the fourth day he received intelligence 
that Sir John Lancer’s regiment of horse and other dragoons, Ramsay’s 
regiment, and other two regiments of foot, had joined General Mackay, 
whick obliged him to return to Keppoch, where he remained six weeks, 
till he was joined by the Honourable Sir Donald of the Isles with five 
hundred men, who, by reason of indisposition, was obliged to return 
home, but left his young son, Sir Donald, with my Lord Dundee. Then 
his Lordship appointed all the clans, with their friends and followers, to 
meet him at the Blair of Athole the next Tuesday, and that himself, the 
Honourable Sir Alexander Macdonald of Glengary, Sir John Maclean, 
young Sir Donald of the Isles, the Captain of Ulanranald, and Sir Hugh 
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Cameron of Lochiel, would go and raise the Badenoch and Athole men 
against that day.” The same authority, after describing the engagement, 
goes on to say—“ In the battle the Highlanders, besides their unparal- 
leled general, Dundee, lost the brave Pitcur, who, like a moving castle in 
the shape of a man, threw fire and sword on all sides against his enemy ; 
Colonel Gilbert Ramsay, Macdonald of Largie, his tutor and all his family; 
Glengary’s brother, and many cf his relations, and five cousins-german of 
Sir Donald of the Isles, with many private Highlanders.” 

In the following winter Major-General Buchan, Lord Seaforth, Colonel 
Brown, and other officers, “came from King James in Ireland to Sir 
Donald of the Isles ; and Buchan, by his commission, being eldest Major. 
General, commanded the army, and desired each clan to give him one 
hundred men, promising with them to raise the low countries. The Clans 
guve him one thousand five hundred men, with whom he marched from 
Keppoch to Kilwhuimin (Fort-Augustus), at the end of Loch-Ness,” 
Some time after Major-Generals Buchan and Cannin marched north, first 
to Lochaber and then to Badenoch, where, in a few days, they dispersed 
their forces. “ Major-General Buchan and his officers went to the Hon- 

. ourable Sir Alexander Macdonald of Glengary ; and General Cannin and 
his officers went to the Honourable Sir Donald Macdonald of the Isles, 
where they stayed about nine months, till the Earl of Breadalbane came: 
with a commission from King William to treat with the Clans, by offering 
them £20,000 to own his government and live peaceably. But his 
Majesty knew not that the loyalty and honour of the Scots Highlanders 
was not to be overcome by force, or debauched by treasure. For they 
generously scorned the offer as base, and unworthy of noble thoughts; 
and only desired the liberty to send two of their officers to France to 
acquaint King James with the state of their affairs, and when they received 
his orders they would act accordingly. This favour, with some difficulty, 
was granted them.” These officers informed King James of “ the dread- 
ful miseries and extremities his Clans suffered and were reduced to, and 
humbly desired to know his will and pleasure.” He received their message 
“with grief and concern,” and thanked the Highlanders for their loyalty 
and support. He-desired the commissioners on their return, to inform the 
chiefs “that if ever it pleased God to restore him, he would not be un- 
mindful of their loyalty, who in past ages had always been faithful to his 
ancestors ; and that if it pleased God to call for him, he had a son, the 
young Prince, who, he doubted not, by God’s grace, if he lived, would be 
in a condition fully to reward’ their fidelity.” The King then gave the 
Highland Chiefs full authority to make the best terms they could with 
the existing Government, and to live peaceably and quietly, but he desired 
the principal officers to join him at St Germains.* Soon after terms were 
agreed to at Achallander, in Argyll-shire, and such fair promises were made 
as induced many of the Highlanders to place faith in King William and 
his Government. The manner in which these promises were implemented 
and the inhuman proceedings soon after at the Massacre of Glencoe are 
too well known to require any detailed notice here. Sir Donald seems to 
have secured favourable terms, and does not appear to have taken any 
active part in public affairs during the remainder of his life. 


° “by an Officer of the Army, printed for Jonas Brown, at the Black 
Swan, 1714,” 
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He married on the 24th of July 1662, at Perth, Lady Mary 
Douglas, second daughter of Robert, third Earl of Morton, with issue— 

1. Donald, his heir and successor. 

2. James of Oronsay, who afterwards succeeded his nephew, Sir 
Donald, who died unmarried in 1720, as Sir James Macdonald, 
thirteenth Baron of Sleat. 

3. William, known as Tutor of Macdonald,* from whom the late Mac- 
donalds of Vallay, of whom Mrs Alex. Gregory, Westwood, Inverness. He 
married Catherine, daughter of the famous Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, 
by his second wife, a daughter of Sir Lachlan Maclean of Duart. By 
this lady the Tutor “ had a numerous issue.” 

4, Elizabeth, who married Sir Alexander Bannerman of Elsick, Ba- 
ronet, with issue. 

5. Barbara, who married Coll Macdonald of Keppoch. 

6, Mary, who died unmarried. 

He died 5th of February 1695, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XX. Sir Donatp Macpona xp, eleventh Baron and fourth Baronet of 
Sleat, known among his own countrymen from the part he took during 
the lifetime of his father under J/undee at Killiecrankie, and afterwards 
under the Earl of Mar in 1715, as “ Domhnull a Chogaidh,” or Donald 
of the Wars. A pretty full account of the proceedings which led up to 
the Battle of Sheriffmuir has already appeared in the Celtic Magazine, 
yol. IV., pp. 441-3. It is therefore unnecessary to go into any lengthy 
details on this occasion beyond stating the particular share taken in 
the rebellion by Sir Donald and his followers. He attended the great 
gathering of the chiefs at Braemar, and was soon after entrapped by the 
Government with a few others of the leading Jacobites, including Sea- 
forth, who was confined to his own Castle of Brahan, while the Chief of 
Sleat was sent to the Castle of Edinburgh. Patten informs us that upon 
the news of the Earl of Mar’s being in arms, and of the progress he was 
making, reaching the Government, “ orders were despatched immediately 
to Edinburgh to secure such suspected persons as were thought to be 
capable of mischief,” and among the list of such, given by him, we find 
Seaforth, Sir Donald Macdonald, Sir John Maclean, the Laird of Mac- 
kinnon, Rob Roy, alias Macgregor, John Cameron of Lochiel, the Laird 
of Clanranald, the Laird of Glenghairy, the Laird of Keppoch, Mackin- 
tosh, younger of Borlum, and fifty-four others, including Mar himself. 
It was, no doubt, on this occasion that Sir Donald of Sleat was captured 
and imprisoned in Edinburgh. We, however, soon meet with him again 
in the North at the head of a body of his followers, variously stated at 
from six to eight hundred. Colonel Sir Hector Munro, an old soldier, 
raised his followers to the number of about 600, and with these he en- 
camped at Alness, in October 1715, where, on the 6th of November, he 
was joined by the Earl of Sutherland and his son, Lord Strathnaver, and 
Lord Reay, with 600 of their followers, in the interest of the Govern- 
ment. The Earl of Seaforth had meanwhile collected his vassals, and 
having being joined by Sir Donald and his followers from the Isles, and 
a few from other Jacobite Chiefs in the Northern Counties, Seaforth found 
himself at the head of a force of 3000 men. With these he attacked the 
Whig Camp at Alness, which he soon dispersed, the Earl of Sutherland 


* Douglas calls him 4lexander, 
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retreating with his followers to Bonar Bridge, where they were at one 


broken up. The Mackenzies and the Macdonalds levied heavy fines on 
Munro’s territories, which were fully made up for in their absence with the 
Jacobite army in the South ; for which they at once set out, accompanied 
by Sir Donald and his Island warriors. 

Lord Lovat, in his “ Account of the Taking of Inverness,” supplies the 
following version :—‘ The Earl of Seaforth, who was nominated Lieut- 
enant-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Northern Counties to his 
Majesty K. James the VIIL (for so was the designation then), was not 
idle ; gathered his men from the Lewes, and all his inland country, to 
the place of Brahan, where Sir Donald Macdonald of Sleat, with six 
hundred men, and the Laird of Mackinnon, with one hundred and fifty, 
joined him; Alexander Mackenzie of Frazerdale, who assumed com- 
mand of the name of Frazer, and his Lady had forced four hundred of 
that name, which, with the hundred men that Chisholm (who is vassal 
to that family) had, made up five hundred under Frazerdale’s command, 
which lay at and about Castledouny, five miles from Brahan and six from 
Inverness.” He further informs us that “ Being come to Inverness, 
General Seaforth called a Council of War, where were present the Lord 
Duffus, Sir Donald Macdonald, Frazerdale, Mackinnon, the Chisholm, 
and several other officers, besides Sir John Mackenzie of Coul, the Go- 
vernor, where it was resolved that Culloden House must be reduced at 
any rate ; and so commanded Mr George Mackenzie of Gruinziord to go 
with a Trumpet along with him, and summon the House formally to sur 
reniler ; coming to the place, Gruinziord ordered the Trumpet to sound, 
and called to Mr Duncan who kept the House ; Mr Forbes not only told 
him, but showed him, that the House was not in their reverence ; and 0 
defiance was returned for answer. But in a second Council of War, the 
Lord Duffus was sent in order to reduce Mr Forbes by reason ; or other 
wise to assure him of the hardest treatment if the House was taken. But 
my lord returned without success ; and so a disposition was made for the 
siege, and the party for the attack ordered, but finding that the House 
was strong, and the Governor and garrison obstinate and brave, after 
twelve days deliberations, marched forward toward their grand camp at 
Perth. From Inverness they marched to Strath-Spey, the Laird of Grant's 
country, where they found the Grants all in arms, in order to secure their 
country from harm; they only asked some baggage horses to the next 
country, and quartered their men civilly, and returned the horses home 
next day, and so they joined the Earl of Mar at Perth, where they con 
tinued tiil the decisive stroke of Dumblain, from whence they returned in 
a hundred parties, to the satisfaction of many who were very careful of 
disarming them in their retreat. But the four hundred Frazers that Mr 
Mackenzie had brought there four days before to Dumblain, hearing that 
the Lord Lovat was come home, deserted that cause, and came home full 
armed, with their affection to their natural chief, and their love to the 
Protestant interest ; for which, that name distinguished themselves since 
the Reformation, as was plainly seen in their services thereafter till the 
Rebellion was extinguished.” 

Immediately on the arrival at Perth of this large reinforcement, Mat 
determined to cross the Forth and meet Argyll, who commanded the Go 
vernment forces, On this point Patten says, “The Earl of Mar being 
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joined by the Earl of Seaforth, Sir Donald Macdonald, and others, with 
their respective clans, to the number of 8000 men, were preparing to 
march from Perth, to join General Gordon with the Western clans at 
Auchterarder, in order to attempt the crossing of the Forth, which was 
indeed his main design. This was the 12th of November. Upon intelli- 
gence of this march, for the Rebels advanced from Perth with their whole 
army, the Duke of Argyll sent for a train of field artillery from Edin- 
burgh ; and having received all the reinforcement he expected from Ire- 
land, his Grace resolved not to suffer them to reach the Bank of Forth, 
but to fight them wherever he could come up with them. Accordingly, he 
passed the Forth at Stirling Bridge with his whole army, and advanced 
towards Dumblain. This occasioned a general engagement, fought near 
Dumblain, at a place called Sheriff-moor, on Sunday November 13,” 
The details of this memorable engagement are already too well known 
to justify recapitulation here. In the hottest part of the contest the 
Macdonalds exhibited the ancient valour of the race of Somerled. The 





‘historian of the rebellion, already named, and who was with the Jacobite 


army, though he afterwards became turncoat, and wrote severely against 
them,t informs us that immediately the enemy was seen, “The Earl of 
Mar ordered the Earl Marshal, Major-General of the horse, with his own 
squadron and Sir Donald Macdonald’s battalion, to march up to the 
height and dislodge them,” whereupon “the enemy disappeared,” and 
later in the engagement, “ all the line to the right being of the Clans, led 
on by Sir Donald Macdonald’s two brothers, Glengarry, Captain of Clan- 
ranald, Sir John Maclean, Glenco, Campbell of Glenlyon (and others), 
made a most furious attack, so that in seven or eight minutes we could 
neither perceive the form of a squadron or battalion of the enemy before 
us. We drove the main body and left of the enemy, in this manner, for 
about half a mile, killing and taking prisoners all that we could overtake.” 

The same authority in a List of the most considerable Chiefs in Scot- 
land, and the number of men they could raise, with an account of their 
“disposition” for or against the Government, places Sir Donald Mac- 
donald at the head of the Clans with a thousand men all with their chief, 
against the Government and in the Rebellion. To the “Captain of Clan- 


* History of the late Rebellion, second part, page 35. 

+ Of this minister of the Gospel, Dr John Hill Burton writes :—He holds a 
distinguished place in the annals of infamy. He betrayed his cause, and gave testi- 
mony against those whose deeds he had beheld when acting as their spiritual guide 
and exhorter to loyalty. He boasted of this, his treachery, as a “duty,” wherein he 
made all the “reparation” he could “ forthe injury” he “had done the Government.” 
He afterwards wrote a history of the follies and misfortunes of those whom he had 
helped to seduce, by his religious persuasions, to their fatal career—dedicated to the 
victorious general who had trampled them down. This servant of God, whose char- 
acter has fortunately been but seldom exemplified in a profession the characteristic 
defects of which are not so much founded on calculating selfishness as on indiscrim- 
inating and self-sacrificing zeal—preached to the assembled army from Deut., xxi., 17. 
“The right of the first born is his ;” and he recorded the observation that “it was ve 
agreeable to see how decently and reverently the very common Highlanders hebeoel, 
and answered the responses according to the rubric, to the shame of many who pre- 
tend to more polite breeding.” It is unfortunately necessary to rely for many of the 
events connected with the expedition on the narrative of this perfidious man. It is 
some sanction for his accuracy, that the events narrated by him were seen by many 
others, and his testimony must, like that of other approvers, be taken with suspicion, 
and guardedly relied on. 
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ranald” he gives a thousand on the same side, while to “the Laird’ of 
Glengarry,” whom he describes as “inferior to none in bravery,” he allots 
five hundred. Keppoch had three hundred men against the Government, 
upon whom Patten is very severe for their conduct at Killiec 
Cromdale, and Sheriffmuir, at which latter place “he still showed his 
face, but never drew his sword, for his people are expert at nothing more 
than stealing and public robberies ; for at Perth they made a good hand 
in this way of business among the country people and others of their own 
party.” We are almost tempted to give an account of the accomplished 
and brave Clanranald who fell mortally wounded by a musket ball, and 
who is described by the same authority as “ the most gallant and generous 
young gentleman among the Clans,” but must forego until we come to his 
own family history in its proper place. 

Burton, who never says a good word for the Highlanders if he can 
avoid it, is forced to say that “the impetuous rush of the Highlanders 
(on the right) carried Witham, with his horse and foot, before them down 
the steep declivity towards Dunblane, with much slaughter.” The Master 
of Sinclair, who had fought under the Duke of Marlborough, and a dis- 
tinguished officer, who, at Sheriffmuir, fought in the victorious wing 
of the Highland army among the Macdonalds, but who, generally wrote 
anything but complimentary of Mar’s army, describes the conduct of 
the Highlanders thus :—“ The order to attack being given, the two thou- 
sand Highlandmen, who were then drawn up in very good order, ran to- 
wards the enemy in a disorderly manner, always firing some dropping 
shots, which drew upon them a general salvo from the enemy, which 
began at their left, opposite to us, and run to their right. No sooner did 
that begin than the Highlanders threw themselves flat upon their bellies; 
and, when it slackened, they started to their feet. Most threw away their 
fuzies, and, drawing their swords, pierced them everywhere with un in- 
credible vigour and rapidity. In four minutes’ time from their receiving 
the order to attack, not only all in our view and before us turned their 
backs, but the five squadrons on their left, commanded by General 
Whitham, went to the right about, and never looked back until they had 
got near Dunblane, almost two miles from us.”* 

Towards the end of January it was found that neither the Chevalier 
nor the Earl were disposed again to meet the Government treops, notwith- 
standing the pressure and enthusiasm of the Highlanders, who abused the 
principal officers with insulting epithets, and reproached them with be- 
traying the army and their Prince. It was on this occasion that a 
Highlander, on being asked by a friend of the Earl of Mar, What he 
would have their officers to do, exclaimed—“ Do! what did you call us 
to take arms for? Was it to run away? What did the King come hither 
for? Was it to see his people butchered by hangmen, and not strike a 
blow for their lives? Let us die like men and not like dogs.” Sir 
Donald, seeing the state of matters, and quite satisfied that the Chevalier 
and Mar could not be induced again to meet the enemy, left them, and 
returned with his followers to the Isle of Skye, where he continued for 
some time at the head of about a thousand men. Ultimately a detach- 
ment was sent against him to the Island, under command of a Colonel 
Clayton. He made no resistance, but being unable to obtain a satisfac- 


* Master of Sinclair’s Memoirs, pp. 216-217. 
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tory assurance of protection from the Government, he passed over to Uist, 
where he remained among his friends and vassals until he found means 
of escape in a ship which soon after carried him safely to France. 

He was afterwards attainted, by Act of Parliament,* for his share in 
the Rebellion, and his estates were, like most others in the Highlands, 
forfeited to the Crown. 

He married Mary, daughter of Donald Macdonald of Castletown, by 
whom he had issue— 

1. Donald, who succeeded him as representative of the family. 

2. Mary, who died unmarried. 

3. Margaret, who married Captain John Macqueen, with issue, two 
daughters, who died without issue. 

4, Isabel, who married, 3d of January 1725, Alexander Munro, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, with issue, now 
represented by George Home Monro-Binning-Home of Argaty and Soft- 
law, who claims to be “ Heir-general and Representative of the Earls of 
Ross and Lords of Skye, as also of the Lords of the Isles.” She died on 
the 10th of December 1774. 

5. Janet, who married Norman Macleod, XVIIIth Baron of Macleod, 
with issue. 

He died, of paralysis, in 1718, when he was succeeded, as represen- 
tative of the family, by his only son, who, although he never possessed 
the property, we shall reckon as 

XXI. Sir Donatp Macponatp, twelfth Baron and fifth Baronet of 
Sleat. It is said that he was the last of the family born in the ancient 
Castle of Duntulm. He was a most amiable and promising young man, 
beloved by all his kindred and clan. On the occasion of a visit to friends 
in the Island of Berneray in 1720, he died suddenly shortly after his 
arrival by the bursting of a blood vessel, to the great grief of his family 
and clan. Being unmarried, he was succeeded as representative of the 
family by his uncle of Oronsay, 

XXII. Sir James Macponap, thirteenth Baron and sixth Baronet 
of Sleat, who married Janet, daughter of Alexander Macleod of Grisher- 
nish, with issue— 

1, Alexander, who succeeded. 

2, John, who died young. 

3. Margaret, who married Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, Baronet, 
author of the well-known Peerage and Baronage, with issue. 

4, Isabel, who died young. 

5. Janet, who married Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Baronet, Vth of 
Coul, with issue. He married, secondly, Margaret, daughter of John 
Macdonald of Castletown, with issue. 

6. John, who died young. 

He died at Forres in 1723, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 


XXITI. Srr ALexanperR Macpona.p, fourteenth Baron and seventh 
Baronet of Sleat. Kenneth Mackenzie, an advocate in Edinburgh, and 
an intimate friend of the family of Sleat, purchased the estates, which 
were affected by considerable debts at the time, for behoof of the family, 
from the Commissioners and Trustees for the Sale of Forfeited Estates in 


* George L., cap. 43. 
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Scotland, and acquired a disposition of them in his own favour of date 
14th of October 1724. With the view of preventing any after forfeiture, 
Mr Mackenzie entered into a contract with Sir Alexander, heir-male of the 
attainted Sir Donald Macdonald, by which he disponed to him, and to his 
heirs and assignees whomsoever, under certain prohibitory, irritant, and 
resolutive clauses, the lands and barony of Macdonald, and also assigned 
to him the procuratory of resignation contained in the disposition which he 
himself had obtained in October 1724 from the Commissioners and Trus- 
tees for Forfeited Estates. Upon the procuratory contained in this dispo- 
sition and Sir Alexander's resignation thereto contained in the contract, a 
charter was expede in his favour of the said lands under the ‘Great Seal 
upon the 13th of February 1727, under the conditions of entail cited in 
the contract, all of which are engrossed in the charter and in the instra- 
ment of Sasine in his favour following thereon, dated 12th of August, 
and registered in the General Register of Sasines on the 2d of September 
1827. The entail is dated 7th September and 8th of November 1726, 
It has not been recorded in the record of Tailzies. The destination is 
“to and in favour of Sir Alexander Macdonald and his heirs-male, whom 
failing, to his heirs whatsoever, heritably and irredeemably ;” and under 
it the heir in possession has power “ to provide for his younger children, 
besides the heir, with competent provisions, agreeably to the circum- 
stances of the estate for the time,” subject to certain special qualifications 
therein provided. In his marriage contract Sir Alexander settled the 
estate of Macdonald upon “ the heirs-male of the marriage.” 

The tradition current in the Isle of Skye regarding these transactions 
conveys a slightly different account of the manner in which the estates 
were ultimately secured to the family. It is, no doubt, true that William 
the Tutor, was left by Mr Mackenzie in charge of the property after the 
death of Sir Donald, and until the attainder was removed, and the estates 
reconveyed to his nephew, Sir Alexander, by Mr Mackenzie, and this 
would account for the popular view of the question as after recorded ; for 
the actual facts and Mackenzie’s exact position in the matter would not, 
probably, be known to many outsiders. The Tutor is said to have been 
a handsome, well-built man, distinguished for great athletic powers as well 
as for his amiable and gentle disposition. He, and his elder brother, Sir 
James of Oronsay, took, as we have already observed, a distinguished part 
in the battle of Sherifimuir, where he held the rank of Major under Mar, 
with their brother and chief, Sir Donald “ A Chogaidh,” who died in 
1718. Being married to one of the twelve daughters of Sir Ewen Cam- 
eron of Lochiel, he would be in a position to secure great influence in his 
own favour and that of the family; for the other eleven were married respec- 
tively to Alexander Drummond of Bathaldies ; Allan Maclean of Ardgour ; 
Grant of Glenmoriston ; Allan Cameron of Glendessary ; Macpherson of 
Cluny ; Archibald Cameron of Dungallan ; Peter Cumpbell of Barcaldine ; 
John Campbellof Achallader ; Robert Barclay of Urie; Macgregorof Bochady; 
and Macdonald of Morar, while her eldest brother, Sir John Cameron, was 
married to a daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochnell, The current 
account* in Skye is as follows:—During the period of forfeiture the 


* Taken down from old John Macdonald, who died in 1835 at the extraordinary 
age of 107 years, by the Rev. Alexander Macgregor ; who has given an interesting 
sketch of old John in a previous number of the Celtic Magazine. 
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Barony of Troternish was managed by a Government factor of the name 
of Macleod, alias MacRuairidh Mhic Uilleim, who was a hard, cruel, and 
merciless man, whose very appearance was abhorred and detested by all 
the inhabitants of Troternish.t The forfeiture of the Macdonald estates 
for the part taken by the Chief and his family in the recent Rebellion, 
was a subject of deep interest to many powerful persons in the kingdom, 
of whom several were on friendly terms with the Government of the day. 
Nothing was left undone by these friends to bring influence to bear upon 
more influential persons at head-quarters on behalf of the powerful family 
which had been deprived of such a vast and valuable property. The 
Government yielded after a time so far as to confer a right to the forfeited 
estate, not directly on the rightful heirs, but on some of the gentlemen 
who had appealed to Government in behalf of the Clan Domhnuill. The 
principal among these was Mackenzie of Delvin, and it is said that His 
Majesty the King and his courtiers agreed to infeft that gentleman in the 
forfeited estates under a secret understanding that, in due time, the pro- 
perty would be restored to the rightful owners, as the Government did 
not deem it prudent to make permanent enemies of such a powerful sept 
as the Macdonalds of the Isles, who might induce other branches of the 
clan as well as powerful chiefs of other clans to unite with them in re- 
fusing allegiance to the reigning dynasty. Be this as it may, “ it is well 
known that the forfeited estates were not made over to the rightful heir, 
but to his brother, William the Taightear. No sooner, however, did this 
take place than the Taightear delivered the estate over to the proper heir, 
and did not retain any portion thereof to himself, except a free grant of 
the farm of Aird during his lifetime, and a perpetual lease of the Island 
of Valay, on the coast of North Uist, for his heirs and successors, for a 
shilling a year as a feu. The Taightear lived and died at Aird, a place 
about two miles north of Duntulm Castle, and at the most northern point 
of Skye. The house he lived in is to this day called ‘ The Taightear.’ 
When he died his remains were interred in Relig MhicDhomhnuill, in 
the parish burying-ground, within seven or eight yards of the Kingsburgh 
mausoleum, wherein rest the remains of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 
The funeral of the Taightear was attended by many thousands from all 
parts of the Island, and of the surrounding Isles. An idea may be formed 
of the number present on that occasion, when it is stated that the pro- 
cession was two miles in length, six men walking abreast. Seven pipers 
were in attendance, who, placed at certain distances in the procession, 
severally played the funeral coronach, Upwards of three hundred im- 
perial gallons of whisky were provided for the occasion, with every other 
description of refreshments in proportional abundance. The only other 
funeral in Skye that resembled it was that of Flora Macdonald, which 
was ahout as numerously attended. Ever since the death of the Taigh- 
tear, his descendants from sire to son lived at Valay in comfort and 
happiness, until about fifty or sixty years ago the property became 
burdened, and had to be left by the only remaining heir, who, when a 
young man, entered the navy.” 

Sir Alexander kept out of the Rebellion of 1745, more, no doubt, 
from motives of prudence than from want of sympathy with the 


+ The Rev. Mr Macgregor has also supplied us with a sketch of this cruel man 
for a recent number. 
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Jacobite cause. It is beyond question that both Sir Alexander and 
Macleod of Dunvegan promised to join Prince Charles if he brought over 
a French army with him, though they afterwards joined the Government 
against him. Miss Macleod of Dunvegan informs us that she recollectg 
seeing in the Macleod Charter Chest a correspondence which had taken 
place between the Prince, Sir Alexander Macdonald, and her ancestor 
the Macleod of 1745, “inviting Prince Charlie to come over several 
months before he arrived.” This “very interesting” correspondence ig 
now unfortunately lost. In the light of these facts the following letter 
addressed to President Forbes will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing :—My Lord,—Probably you'll have heard, before this reaches you, 
that some of our neighbours of the main land have been mad enough to 
arm and join the Young Adventurer mentioned in Macleod’s letter to you. 
Your lordship will find our conduct with regard to this unhappy scrape 
such as you’d wish, and such as the friendship you have always showed 
us will prompt to direct. Young Clanranold is deluded, notwithstanding 
his assurances to us lately ; and what is more astonishing, Lochiel’s pru- 
dence has quite forsaken him. You know too much of Glengarry not to 
know that he'll easily be led to be of the Party; but, as far as I can 
learn, he has not yet been with them. Mr Maclean of Coll is here with 
his daughter, lately married to Tallisker ; and he assures us of his own 
wisdom ; and, as he has mostly the direction of that Clan, promises as 
much as in him lies to prevent their being led astray. You may believe, 
my lord, our spirits are in a good deal of agitation, and that we are much 
at a loss how to behave in so extraordinary an occurrence. That we will 
have no connection with these madmen is certain, but are bewildered in 
every other respect till we hear from you. Whenever these rash men 
meet with a check, ’tis more than probable they'll endeavour to retire to 
their islands ; how we ought to behave in that event we expect to know 
from your Lordship. Their force, even in that case, must be very con- 
siderable, to be repelled with Batons ; and we have no other arms in any 
quantity. I pledge Macleod in writing for him and myself. I come now 
to tell you, what you surely know, that I am most faithfully, my Lord, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tallisker, 11th Aug. 1745. (Signed) Atzx. Macpona.p.* 


The part which Sir Alexander took in the Rebellion of “ Forty-five,” 
and the interest he and his lady took in the after proceedings—the escape 
of Prince Charles and the adventures of Flora Macdonald—are so well 
known to the readers of the papers which have appeared from month to 
month in this magazine from the pen of the Rev. Alexander Macgregor, 
as to make it quite unnecessary to enlarge upon them just now. 

He was in great favour with President Forbes of Culloden, and with 
the Duke of Cumberland, who corresponded with him, and complimented 
him on his loyalty, at the same time assuring him of his friendly regard. 

He married, first, on the 5th of April 1733, Anne, daughter of David 
Erskine of Dun, in the County of Forfar (a Lord of Session and Justi- 
ciary), and relict of James, Lord Ogilvie, son of David, third Earl of 
Airly, and by her (who died in Edinburgh in the 27th year of her age) 
had one son— 

1. Donald, who, born 10th January 1734, died young. 


* Culloden Papers, 
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He married, secondly, on the 24th of April 1739, Lady Margaret 
Montgomery, daughter of Alexander, ninth Earl of Eglintoun, and by her 
(who died in Welbeck Street, London, on the 30th of March 1799) had 
issue— 

2. James, who succeeded his father. 

3. Alexander, who succeeded his brother, Sir James ; and 

4, Archibald, born, after his father’s death, in 1747. He studied for 
the law, and was called to the English Bar, where he soon distinguished 
himself, and was early in his career made a King’s Counsel. In 1780 he 
was appointed a Welsh Judge ; Solicitor-General, 7th of April 1784; 
Attorney-General, 28th of June 1788, on which occasion he received the 
honour of knighthood. In 1777 he was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for Hindon. At the general election in 1780 he was returned for 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, and re-elected in 1784 and in 1790. He was ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1793, and made a Privy 
Councillor. On the 27th of November 1813, he was created a Baronet. 
On the 26th of December 1777, he married Lady Louisa Leveson Gower, 
eldest daughter of Granville-Leveson, first Marquis of Stafford, with issue— 
(1), James Macdonald, who succeeded his father, on the death of the latter, 
10th May 1826, as the second Baronet. Sir James, born on the 14th 
of February 1784, was elected Member of Parliament, in 1805, for New- 
castle-under-Lyne ; also in 1806 and 1807. He afterwards represented 
Celne. In 1829 he was elected M.P. for Hampshire. He married, first, 
on the 5th of September, 1805, Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Sparrow of Bishton, Staffordshire, without issue. He married, secondly, 
10th August 1810, Sophia, eldest daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, 
with issue (a), Archibald Keppel, the present Baronet; (b), Granville- 
Southwell, born 182], died 1831. He married, thirdly, on the 20th of 
April 1826, Anne Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. J. Savile Ogle of 
Kirkley Hall, Northumberland. Sir James died in 1832, of cholera, 
in which year he had been appointed, in the month of May, High 
Commissioner for the Ionian Islands; (2), Francis Macdonald, a 
Captain in the Royal Navy, born on the 22d of May 1785, and 
died in the West Indies, on the 28th of June 1804, in the 20th 
year of his age, without issue ; (3), Caroline Margaret, who died young; 
(4), Susan, who died at Lisbon in 1803; (5). Louisa; (6), Caroline 
Diana. Sir Archibald Keppel Macdonald, the third Baronet, was 
born on the 15th October 1820, educated at Harrow, and succeeded his 
father, Sir James, in June 1832. He married, first, on the 1st of May 
1849, Lady Margaret Coke, daughter of Thomas-William, first Earl of 
Leicester. She died in 1868, without issue. He married, secondly, in 
1869, Catherine Mary, eldest daughter of J. Coulthurst of Gargrave Hall, 
Yorkshire, widow of the Hon. Thomas Edward Stonor, eldest son of the 
third Lord Camoys. Sir Archibald was a captain in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, from which he retired in 1849, and Equerry to the late Duke of 
Sussex. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate of Hampshire, and 
was High Sherift of the County in 1865. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald of Sleat died of pleurisy, in the 36th year 
of his age, at Bernera, Glenelg, on the 23d of November 1746, while on 
his way to London to wait upon the Duke of Cumberland. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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THE TRAGEDY OF INNES. 
——)— 
Our story opens in the spring of 1580. A cold blustering March day 


was drawing to.a close ; the high wind, which during the day had been ; 


blowing round the walls of Cromy House—tearing off pieces of the roof, 
throwing down chimneys, and every weak bit of masonry, then, as if in 
despair of doing further damage to the massive building, rushing with 
mighty noise through the surrounding woods, where the broken branches, 
and torn up roots of some of the noblest trees, bore witness to its violence 
—now only blew in fitful gusts, its sullen roar dying away in melancholy 
soughings, like an angry child sobbing itself to sleep. The inside of the 
mansion afforded a bright contrast to the gloom without. The day’s work 
was done, and the numerous domestics and retainers, then considered 
essential to the proper dignity of a gentleman of wealth and position to 
maintain, were gathered in the hall, where the evening meal was served 
with the liberality and open hospitality characteristic of the times.’ In 
another apartment sat the lady of the house, a tall, stately woman of about 
forty. Her only companion was her husband’s nephew, a young lad of 
fifteen, whose frank, handsome face was flushed with enthusiasm as the 
lady recounted some of the doughty deeds of his forefathers. This lad, 
Alexander Innes, had been left an orphan, and had been adopted by his 
uncle the Laird of Innes, The lady of Cromy had but one son, who was 
now about sixteen, and studying at the College of Aberdeen. It had 
been a great disappointment to the high-spirited lady that her only son 
should not have inherited more of the warlike propensities of his ances- 
tors ; but the young laird was not of a very robust constitution; which 
circumstance unfitted him for the rough training and violent exercises of 
his companions. As he grew up, however, he showed great aptitude for 
study, and the heart of his fond mother was cheered by the thought, that 
if her son was not destined to shine as a brave soldier like his grandfather 
James, who fell fighting gallantly in defence of the liberties of his 
country at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, at least he would be a great and 
learned scholar, and in this way worthily sustain the honour of his family. 
To this end the lad was carefully educated, and at this time was pursuing 
his studies at Aberdeen. 

“ Your uncle tarries late. I hope no mischance hath befallen him,” 
remarked the lady to her young companion, as the rain rattling against 
the casement caused her attention to be drawn to the cheerless weather, 
and the growing darkness of the evening. ‘Call for lights, boy, and 
then run out and see if your uncle is yet in sight.” 

Alexander executed his aunt’s orders with alacrity, and soon returned 
saying that his uncle was not yet in sight, but would doubtless soon be. 
“ Why,” he added, “are you so anxious to-night about my uncle? He 
has often been out in far worse weather than this.” 

“Tis not the weather, boy, I fear,” rejoined the lady ; “but he had 
an appointment to meet his cousin, Robert Innes of Innermarky, to-day, 
and as you well know, there is bitter feeling between them, and Robert 
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Innes is an unscrupulous man, whom I fear almost as much as I mistrust 
and dislike him.” 

“ Never fear, aunt,” laughingly said the lad, “ my uncle is more than 
a match for his cousin Robert any day, and besides, did you not tell me 
that Laird John was also to be present, and surely he would keep peace 
between them.” 

“ Yes,” answered his aunt, “he is to be with them ; but Laird John 
is a weak-minded man, with no will of his own, and is easily led by the 
flattering tongue of Innermarky.” 

The clattering of horses hoofs in the court-yard and the cheery sound 
of her husband’s voice now relieved the lady of all anxiety on his account. 
The laird was soon seated by the welcome fire, recounting to his attentive 
and sympathising wife the events of the day, which, to judge by the stern 
brow of Innes, and the indignant looks of his lady, did not seem to have 
been of a very pleasant nature. 

“ And did he indeed dare to threaten you,” exclaimed the lady, “ the 
false-hearted villain that he is; but surely you can defy his insolent claims 
to the lairdship of Innes.” 

“ Yes, yes, I have the bond of tailzie and other papers all right ; yet 
still he can give me a lot of trouble, and it will be necessary for me to go 
to Aberdeen to consult with the lawyer. Fetch me the box of papers, 
wife, for me to look over them again.” The box was brought, and hus- 
band and wife were soon busy poring over the deeds and papers it con- 
tained. 

“ Now, Isabel,” said Innes, when at length their inspection of the 
papers was over, “ mind and be careful over this box, and never give it 
up to any one without special orders from me. These documents are 
— important, and Innermarky would give much to get possession of 
them.” 

The next day Alexander Innes set out for Aberdeen, mounted on his 
favourite black horse, and accompanied by some half-dozen retainers. As 
he bade adieu to his wife, and received the last loving messages for their 
son, he noticed an unusual wistful look in her face and a half-sad tender- 
ness in her manner which somewhat surprised him. 

“ Why, how now! wife, what ails you to be so dull this morning? 
one would think I was going to London instead of only to Aberdeen.” 

“T know not what it is,” rejoined the lady, “‘ but I do not like the 
idea of this journey at all; take care of yourself, I dreamed last night”— 

“ Tut, tut,” exclaimed the hearty Jaird, as he laughingly kissed his 
wife’s anxious face, “ never fash me with your dreams ; I shall be back 
in a week’s time at least with a present of a bran new gown for you, so 
cheer up,” and with a cheerful smile and a parting wave of the hand, he 
cantered down the avenue, his handsome figure, and erect easy seat on 
the noble animal he rode, forming a pleasant sight to his wife, who 
watched his retreating form with pardonable pride. 

The Laird, however, did not return so soon as he expected, his busi- 
ness took him longer than he anticipated, and then his son Robert got 
sick with a low fever, brought on by over study, so Innes removed him 
from College for a time, and took him to his own lodging, a house in the 
suburbs, or the new town, as it was called, Aberdeen proper being desig- 
nated the old town, From this house he eent his servants to and fro 
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with frequent messages to his wife regarding the health of their son, con- 
sequently the fact of his detention in Aberdeen and his place of residence 
there, became commonly known in Cromyand neighbourhood, and thus 
soon reached the ears of Robert Innes of Innermarky, who bore a most 
inveterate enmity towards his kinsman, Alexander, to explain the cause 
of which, it will be necessary to give the following particulars :— 

About three years previously, on the 15th March 1577, John, Laird of 
Innes and head of that family, who was married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander, sixth Lord Saltoun, finding he was not likely to have any 
children, entered into a mutual bond of tailzie with his cousin and nearest 
heir-male, Alexander Innes of Cromy, to the effect that whoever should 
die first without leaving an heir-male, the other should succeed to their 
whole estates, This bond of tailzic gave great offence to the other mem- 
bers of the family, more particularly to Robert Innes of Innermarky, who 
disputed the claim of Alexander Innes of Cromy to be the nearest heir- 
male to John, Laird of Innes. This feeling of annoyance and injury was 
greatly increased by the subsequent conduct of Cromy, who presuming 
on the fact of the Laird not having children, began to act as head of the 
family, taking upon himself the title of Innes of that Ilk, which title he 
had no right to assume until after the death of his cousin John, Laird of 
Innes. Innermarky appears to have been a bold, unscrupulous man who 
would let no obstacle stand in the way of his ambition. John, Laird of 
Innes, on the other hand seems to have been of much weaker mind, and 
was easily led by the crafty insinuations of Innermarky to look upon 
Cromy with displeasure and jealousy, and to regret having entered into 
the bond of tailzie with him, yet from which he could not withdraw. 
Seeing he could gain his purpose by no other means, Innermarky allowed 
his mind to dwell on the terrible thought of taking the life of his kins- 
man, Innes of Cromy. 

He was far too cautious a man to do such a deed rashly, and waited 
patiently until he could effect his fell purpose with least danger to him- 
self, And now Fortune herself seemed to favour his designs. Here was 
Cromy away from his house and friends in a lodging in a strange town, 
with only a few servants and his sick son. What more easy than to sur- 
prise them in the night, and thus at one blow get rid of Cromy and his 
heir? After some trouble he prevailed upon the facile laird, John Innes, 
to join him in his conspiracy, and assembling a number of his own friends 
and followers, and accompanied by Laird John, Innermarky started for 
Aberdeen. 

With his usual caution he delayed entering the town until after night- 
fall, and it was nearly midnight betore he and his party reached the house 
in which his unsuspecting victim lay sleeping in fancied security. The 
house was situated in a close, the gate of which they found unlocked, and, 
so, easily gained admittance, But they found the doors of the house 
securely fastened, and not wishing to force them, for fear of creating an 
alarm among the neighbours, Innermarky bethought him of a stratagem 
to lure out his prey. Well knowing Cromy to be an eager partisan of 
the house of Gordon—between whom and the Forbeses there was at that 
time an open feud—Innermarky ordered his party to clash their swords 
and call out the gathering words of the friends of the Gordon. Innes of 
Cromy being awoke out of his sleep by the noise in the close, and hearing 
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the well known cry of “ A Gordon! a Gordon! to the rescue !” instantly 
leaped out of bed, and seizing his sword, rushed, all undressed as he was, 
down the steps leading to the close, calling out to know what was the 
matter. Directly Innermarky heard his voice he raised his gun, and the 
white shirt poor Cromy wore offering a good mark in the darkness, he 
was instantly shot down by his unnatural kinsman. The rest of 
the party, to make sure work of him, hacked at his senseless body with 
their swords and dirks—all but Laird John, who, terrified at the 
dreadful deed, stood irresolute and inactive, until Innermarky, with a 
fearful oath, seized him, and with threats compelled him also to plunge 
his dagger into the disfigured corpse, so that he might share the 
blame of the cowardly act with the rest of them. Their next step 
was to secure Cromy’s son Robert, who had been sleeping in the 
same bed with his father, but who, fortunately, was able, by the assist- 
ance of the people of the house, to make his escape by a back door, 
and found safety in a neighbouring honse. Cromy’s servants were all 
secured prisoners before they were able to strike a blow, and taking them 
and their horses with them, Innermarky and his party departed as suddenly 
as they had come, without any one daring to interrupt them, Innermarky 
first taking the precaution of drawing from the finger of the murdered 
man his signet ring, for which he had a special purpose. After getting 
clear away from Aberdeen, the party separated, and Innermarky picking 
out one of Cromy’s servants, prevailed upon him, partly by threats and 
partly by promises of payment, to mount his dead master’s horse, and, 
taking his signet ring, to go back to Cromy and ask for the box of deeds, 
as though he came from Cromy himself. Innermarky and the Laird, the 
latter helpless as a child in the hands of his strong-willed cousin, did 
not return at once to their own houses, thinking it safer for the present 
to seek shelter and protection from Lord Saltoun, whose son-in-law the 
laird was. They accordingly went to Rothiemay, where Lord Saltoun 
then lived. Whether his lordship was cognisant befurehand or not of 
their designs is not certain; he, however, gave them his countenance 
after the deed, and afforded them protection until the law got too strong 
for even his influence to shield them from the just retribution their crime 
so truly merited. 

It is the forenoon of a lovely May day, and the lady of Cromy House 
sits at the open casement enjoying the freshness and sweetness peculiar to 
the early summer-time. She is looking more cheerful than when we saw 
her last. Ever and anon a smile flits across her still handsome face, 
while her fingers are busy with her tambour work, She is thinking of 
her husband and son. Only two days ago she received a message, telling her 
to expect to see them both at home very soon, Robert’s health being so 
much improved that he would soon be able to travel. Even while she is 
thus thinking, the distant tramp, tramp, of an approaching horseman is 
heard, and with a heightened colour and quickened pulse she leans out to 
catch the first view of the rider as he enters the long avenue leading to 
the house ; for perhaps it might be her husband returning to-day, and 
riding on in advance of the others as he often did. And surely that 
splendid black horse can be no other than Bruce, her husband's favourite 
charger, but a second glance shows that it is not her husband’s well known 
figure that rides him, Wondering that any one but himself should be 
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allowed to mount Bruce, the lady hurries out to the door to meet the 
horseman, who she finds to be one of the servants who attended her 
husband to Aberdeen. And as he drew up she eagerly exclaimed, “ What 
news, Duncan, what news? Is your master coming, or have you only a 
message from him? Be quick, man, and give me your news,” she added 
impatiently, as the man seemed to have some difficulty in speaking, and 
kept his eyes carefully averted from her searching gaze. At length he 
managed to say that his master was still detained in Aberdeen for some 
days, and had sent him for a box of papers which he had left in her 
hands ; that his master had no time to write, but had sent his signet 
ring to convince the lady all was right, and had also told him to ride 
Bruce as being the fleetest horse he had, as the documents were required 
immediately. The lady listened in astonishmeut, mingled with doubt, 
It was so unlike her husband to send such an important message without 
writing. What if it should be a ruse of the crafty Innermarky to gain 
possession of the papers? But then there was her husband’s ring, his 
servant, and his horse. There could scarcely be a mistake, and she turned 
to enter the house, when she remembered her husband’s particular in- 
junctions not to let the box out of her possession ; and she again cross 
questioned the man, but could elicit nothing but his former story, that 
his orders were peremptory to get the box and return without a moment's 
delay, adding, ‘“‘ You may be sure, mistress, that Cromy was in great need 
of the papers before he would let me ride Bruce.” This argument could 
not be refuted, and the lady got the box and delivered it to the man, 
who immediately prepared to depart. 

Young Alexander Innes, the nephew of Cromy, was very anxious to 
go to Aberdeen to see his cousin Robert, to whom he was much attached 
and thinking this wae a good opportunity, he begged Duncan to let him get 
up behind him, as Bruce was quite strong enough to carry them both; 
and the more the man objected, the more urgent did the lad get to gain 
his purpose. He was suspicious, too, of the man’s truthfulness, for he 
found him prevaricating, sometimes saying he was only going as far as Kin- 
nardy—which indeed was the fact, as it was there Innermarky was waiting 
him—and in the next breath saying he must return at once to Aberdeen. 
Finding him so stubborn, young Innes desisted from importuning him, 
but being more determined than ever to attain his object, he ran on before 
to the end of the avenue where there was a gate, which he closed, and 
then concealed himself among the trees ; and as Duncan rode up, slacken- 
ing his headlong speed to bend forward and open the gate, the lad with 
one bound sprang on to the saddle and firmly clasping the rider from be- 
hind, swore he should take him wheresoever he was bound, whether to 
Aberdeen or elsewhere. In vain Duncan tried to throw the lad off, At 
last, losing his temper, he drew his dirk and threatened young Innes with 
a taste of cold steel if he did not leave him alone. Now firmly convinced 
from Duncan’s manner that there was something wrong, the brave lad 
wrenched the weapon from his hand and the next moment buried it in 
the traitor’s heart ; then, securing the box of papers, he galloped back to 
the house to acquaint his aunt with what had occurred. The recital 
threw the lady into great perturbation of mind. She did not know 
whether to blame or praise the daring deed of the lad, While they were 
still discussing the strange affair, another horseman was seen rapidly ap- 
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proaching ; his mud-stained, disordered dress, his terrified looks, his horse 
covered with sweat and flecked with foam, proclaimed at once that he was 
the bearer of some fearful news. All too soon was the terrible tidings 
made known to the horror-stricken household. Long and loud arose the 
wails of the women. Loud and deep were the curses of the men upon 
the murderers, and eager their cries for vengeance. The blow fell with 
overwhelming force upon the widow, who was stunned at the suddenness 
of the calamity. The thought of her son first recalled her to herself, and 
having been assured by the messenger that Robert was in safety, she 
perved herself to make some efforts to avenge her husband’s untimely and 
cruel death. She now realised the value of the service young Innes had 
performed in regaining possession of the papers. Taking the box with 
her, and accompanied by her nephew, she fled for protection to her own 
friends, the Forbeses of Balfour, who assisted her in bringing her cause 
before the King, and demanding justice against her enemies. Meanwhile 
the Earl of Huntly, who was connected by ties of kinship to the murdered 
man, took special charge of his son Robert, whom he took to Edinburgh 
and placed for safety in the house of Lord Elphinstone, who was at that 
time Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. 

Young Robert Innes of Cromy remained safely in Edinburgh for fully 
two years under the powerful protection of Lord Elphinstone, who not 
only warmly espoused his cause, but got so attached to him personally as 
to promise him his daughter in marriage. In the meantime John, Laird 
of Innes, still instigated by Robert of Innermarky, took possession of the 
murdered man’s estate; and five weeks had only elapsed since the 
slaughter of poor Innes of Cromy when his arch-enemy Innermarky ob- 
tained from his facile tool, Laird John, a new disposition of the estate of 
Cromy, and for two years he kept possession, strengthening himself all he 
could by making friends and allies of his neighbours, backed up as he was 
by the countenance of Laird John and Lord Saltoun. 

The widowed lady of Cromy was, however, not idle during this time, 
By persistent and well sustained efforts she at length obtained judgment 
against her adversaries, who were pronounced outlaws, and her son Robert 
—now a fine young man, whom the tragic fate of his father and his own 
trials, had changed from a dreaming student into a determined, energetic 
man—got a commission against Innermarky, Laird John, and all the others 
who were implicated in the murder. Accompanied by his cousin Alexan- 
der Innes—the same who killed the servant and regained the box of deeds 
—who was always devoted to him, he marched north with a large party 
to regain his estate and punish his guilty kinsmen. The weak, timorous 
John, Laird of Innes, did not wait for the attack, but fled in abject terror 
and hid himself for a while in the South. He, however, was quickly dis- 
covered and taken prisoner by some of the friends of Lord Elphinstone, 
who at once sent him back to Robert Innes of Cromy. Young Innes 
spared his life, rightly conjecturing that he was only a cats-paw in the 
hands of Innermarky, but bound him down to various restitutions, making 
him revoke all he had done in favour of Innermarky, and confirm the 
bond of talzie which he had before granted to his father, Innermarky 
stood his ground as long as he could, but at last, deserted by Laird John 
and his other friends, he fled to the hills, hotly pursued by young Robert 
and his party. Being driven from place to place, yet still managing to 
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escape the clutches of his infuriated kinsmen, he at last shut himself up 
in Edinglassy House, which he made as strong as he could, and then 
fairly stood at bay. 

His career was now, however, nearly over. Young Robert Innes, ac- 
companied by his cousin Alexander and their friends, soon found out his 
retreat, and one night, in September 1584, they suddenly surrounded the 
house, and requested him to surrender; but on Innermarky declaring 
they should never take him prisoner, they broke open the door, and 
Alexander Innes—with the same reckless courage which had animated 
him when he killed the traitorous serving man—rushed in first, boldly 
attacked Innermarky, and, after a brief struggle, succeeded in killing him, 
Innermarky being a strong man, in the prime of life, noted as a skilful 
swordsman, and being moreover rendered perfectly desperate, it was con- 
sidered such a daring deed for a mere youth like Alexander to thus “ beard 
the lion in his den,” that he ever after bore the sobriquet of “ Craigg in 


Innermarky was beheaded, and his head carried in triumph to the 
widowed lady of Cromy, who, receiving the ghastly trophy with fierce 
pleasure, at once hurried to Edinburgh with it, and, gaining an audience 
of the King, cast it at his feet ; an act, though quite in accordance with 
the barbarous customs of the age, was still, to use the words of the old 
chronicler, “a thing too masculine to be commended in a woman.” 

Robert Innes was reinstated in his father’s property, but there was 
continued strife and opposition between him and the family of Inner- 
marky, until, by the interference of mutual friends, the Laird of Mac- 
kintosh, Sir George Ogilvie of Dunlugus, and others, all differences were 
arranged, and the parties reconciled by a mutual contract, dated 1587; 
by which “ Robert Innes and his posterity enjoyed the estate and dignities 
of the house of Innes ever after.” He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert, third Lord Elphinstone, and had a family of two sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Robert Innes of that Ik, was created a 
baronet by King Charles the First in 1625. 

M. A. ROSE, 
FORTHCOMING HIGHLAND PUBLICATIONS.—We observe that Mr 
Alexander Mackenzie announces that his “ History of the Macdonalds and Lords of 
the Isles,” which has been running through the Celtic Magazine, is about to be pub- 
lished by subscription in one goodly volume of 500 pages. The work embraces a great 
amount of local and genealogical information, and will be acceptable to those who are 
interested in Highland history, as well as to members of the a Macdonald. Mr 





Mackenzie also announces a volume entitled “ Among the Highl of Canada,” 
written by himself, and a “History of Flora Macdonald,” by the Rev. Alex. Mac- 
gregor, Inverness. The last-mentioned work will be of special interest. No one now 


living is half so well acquainted as Mr Macgregor with the incidents of Flora Mac- 
donald’s life.—Inverness Courier. 





The Invernessian (Inverness: A. & W. kenzie, 2 Ness Bank) is true to its 
name, and therefore local in its character ; but, in spite of this fact we have been con- 
strained to read nearly the whole of it, so lively and amusing are its contents. It isa 
kind of miscellany, half newspaper, half magazine, for which a market would be found 
in many places, were the editor in each case as well up to his work as Mr Mackenzie, 
—Greenock Telegraph. 


The Invernessian, a monthly penny paper, conducted by the editor of the Celtic 
Magazine, contains much which will be of interest to the natives of the “Ca of 


the Highlands,” and is conducted in a free and independent manner-—Huntly Zupress, 
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EVAN MACCOLL—THE “BARD OF LOCHFYNE.” 
—_—_—) —- 


TIL. 
EXTRAOTS FROM NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE NORTH OF SOOTLAND IN 
1888-39, 


Uor, 23.—At Inverness.—Spent the evening with Mr Macinnes, e a 
taught painter of great merit. His only daughter is a pretty little 
Addressed a complimentary verse to her picture—one painted by 
father, and in which she is represented as in the act of caressing . 
favourite dog. Macinnes is an enthusiast in his art, and one of the most 
intelligent men I ever met with. 

Oct. 24.—Visited the Moor of Culloden, on my way to Nairn. 
Grieved to find the graves of the “mighty dead” shamefully desecrated 
by burrowing tourists. It seemed as if a herd of swine had been lately 
digging there. The unhallowed spirit of a despicable industry is soon 
likely to bring under the dominion of the plough the whole field—graves 
and all! Already has the villainous share found its way to within a few 
yards of that part of the field where the bonneted heroes made their last 
dread onset, Blush, my countrymen! Eternal shame be to the landlords 
whose rack-rents you have no other way of paying than by digging and 
delving the very soil enriched by the blood of your fathers! Oh, ye de- 
parted brave! sweet on the dark heath be your slumbers—let no dreams 
of your degenerate sons ruffle the calm of your repose. 

Oct. 25.—Manse of Croy. My reverend host, a warm-hearted, hos- 
pitable, half-saint, half-sinner kind of soul. His wife a very superior 
woman, and an euthusiast in Celtic literature. 

Oct, 26.—Visited Kilravock Castle, and also that of Calder, in com- 
pany with Miss Campbell, their daughter. Calder Burn, exquisitely ro- 
mantic. According to one tradition Calder Castle is the scene of King 
Duncan’s death. The room where he slept, and where Macbeth slew 
him, is yet shown to visitors. So is also a curious concealed hole or 
room where the unfortunate Lord Lovat secreted himself for six weeks, 
during the reign of terror succeeding the battle of Culloden. Some of the 
rooms are hung with tapestry, in which several scriptural characters are 
curiously and strikingly grouped. 

Oct. 28.—At Nairn. Had an eee with Mrs Grant of Duthil, 
a most intelligent, venerable lady—the author of a work on education, 
and also several poetical “ flights” in'the Ossianic style. 

Oct. 30.—Met the celebrated Nairnshire poet, William Gordon, the 
most laughable, self-important, egotistical specimen of the doggerel tribe 
that ever lived. 

Nov. 5.—Visited last night ‘the Misses Carmichael—three delightful 
maiden ladies from Strathspey, and inhabiting a large old house, in which, 
from its being the best in Nairn at the time, Prince Charles slept on the 
second, and Cumberland on the very night preceding the battle of Cul- 
loden. In a fit of Jacobite enthusiasm I proposed, and was cordially 
welcomed, to sleep in the identical room where Charlie stretched his own 
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royal limbs. True it is that its having also become the lair of the blood. 
hound that pursued him, deprives it of much of it sacredness, yet what 
Highlander but would feel a melancholy pride in sleeping where I slept| 
—he is not worthy of the name who would not always prefer it to a night 
on the softest pillow in Windsor Palace ! 

Nov. 6.—Saw Mr Priest, gardener at Kinsterrie, the author of several 
clever poems and songs in the Scottish dialect. 

Nov. 8.—Left Nairn for Forres. Village of Auldearn on the way, in 
the vicinity of which the celebrated Blar Ault-Kirinn of our Celtic bards 
was fought—Montrose and Allister M‘Colla, with 1500 men gaining 9 
complete victory over the Covenanting Clans, 3000 strong. Of the latter 
about one-half the number was slaughtered, while Montrose is said to have 
lost only 20 men! In the village churchyard are the tombs of many of 
the principal men who fell on that day. Over one pious tenant of the 
tomb is erected a dial with a suitable inscription—perhaps the very one 
that suggested Hugh Miller’s beautiful address “to a Dial in a Chureh- 
yard.” There it indeed stands, “in mockery o’er the dead! the stone that 
measures time.” Three miles further east is the “ Har-Moor,” where the 
“ Kind Sisters” met Macbeth. Here stands, preserved by the good taste 
of Lord Murray as a mark and memorial of the scene, a clump of fir trees, 
the sole remnant left now of a once extensive fir wood lately given to the 
axe. The road to Forres passes within a gunshot distance of the very 
spot where that celebrated meeting is said to have taken place. In sell- 
ing the wood in question, Lord Murray forgot to make an exception as to 
these trees, and I have been told that it was not till he had paid him 
three times their value that the scoundrel of a purchaser would consent 
to spare them. Visited, a little further on, Brodie’s House, a very inter- 
esting mansion. Beautiful suspension bridge over the Findhorn which I 
crossed on my way to Forres, where I take up my quarters for the night, 

Nov. 9.— Visited Clunie Hills in the vicinity of Forres. On one of 
these stands Nelson’s Tower, built by the spirited people of Forres in 
commemoration of that naval hero’s victories over the French, &c. Most 
extensive view from it of the surrounding country—the Moray Firth dis- 
tant three miles, with the “ Sutors” of Cromarty on the opposite shore, 
and Ben Wyvis beyond all rising in clumsy grandeur to terminate the 
westward prospect, whilst many other hills of lesser note, from Benvaichard 
in Strathglass, to Morvern in Caithness, conspire to make the view alto- 
gether a magnificent one, 

Nov. 15.—Dine with the Macleans of North Cottage—a fine family 
from my own native county. Gaelic, music—very happy. 

Nov. 17.—An excursion up the banks of the Findhorn to Relugais— 
late the romantically beautiful property and favourite residence of Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, who here wrote his “ Wolf of Badenoch,” and who, 
by a happy blending of art with nature, left Relugais a scene altogether 
worthy of fairyland. Immediately below the house the Devine joins the 
Findhorn, where they embrace, like lovers in the greenwood, when, lost 
in each other’s bosom, their sighs of bliss are heard! Remains of a vitri- 
fied fort. Two miles further up the Devine is seen Dunphail, the seat of 
Major Cumming-Bruce. Beautiful spot. An old romantic ruin—once a 
keep of great strength, and connected with much that is wild in the 
traditions of the country—overlooks the river at a few hundred yards 
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distance from the far less picturesque modern mansion. Mrs Cumming- 
Bruce a great-granddaughter of Bruce the celebrated traveller. Dine with 
my kind and hospitable friend, Mr Simpson, at Outlaw-well. 

Nov. 18.—At Forres again. Seen Darnaway Castle on the way. 
Waited on Lady and Sir William Gordon-Cumming of Altyre—an invita- 
tion to dine at Altyre House next Monday—the consequence of the inter- 


view. 

Sunday 19.—Heard the Rev. Mr Grant of Forres preaching, and dined 
with him in the evening. Mr Grant’s style is good, fervent, and yet 
flowery. He is the author of several pretty hymns and other pieces of 
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wn ov. 20.—Dined and passed the night at Altyre House. Sir William 
amost humorous man—a strange compound of great good sense and 
drollery. Lady Cumming magnificent in appearance—supremely accom- 
plished, and even talented. Paints beautifully, sings and plays at the 
piano in the most charming manner. Miss Cumming and her younger 
sisters all very graceful. Sir William’s son, too, dressed in the Highland 
garb, looks every inch a chief. 

Nov. 21.—Accompanied Captain Maclean (North Cottage) to Burgie 
House, the seat of General Macpherson, the Captain’s brother-in-law, and 
avery worthy man. Partridge shooting—good sport. Dine, and pass the 
night at the General’s, 

Nov. 22.—Visited a remarkable plane-tree in the General’s garden— 
ascended the old tower in the vicinity—splendid view of land and sea— 
and, after diverging two miles off the road to have a peep at the ruins of 
Kinloss Abbey, return in the evening to Forres. 

, Nov. 23.—Saw the “ Sands of Culbin”—a bank of that material ex- 
tending to a considerable distance from the mouth of the Findhorn, and 
covering (as tradition has it) several hundred acres of what was 100 years 
ago the best arable land in Morayshire. It was the property of some 
“wicked Laird of Culbin,” who in one tempestuous night lost both his 
life and estate in these sands, driven by wind and wave over his head | 
Dined in the evening at Altyre House, where I had the honour of being 
introduced to the Hon. Colonel Grant, M.P. for Morayshire, and also his 
accomplished daughter; Major Cumming-Bruce of Dunphail, his wife 
and daughter ; Mr Macleod of Dalvey, and other notables. Colonel Grant 
a quiet, good-natured sort of man—animal contentment the leading idea 
embodied in his rather handsome features. Major C. Bruce is open and 
cheerful, most plebian-looking ; and yet there is something in his face 
which you can easily trace to his ancient progenitor, the treacherous “ Red 
Cumming.” His wife is a granddaughter of Bruce, the celebrated traveller. 
Miss Cumming-Bruce is a comely and seemingly very sweet-tempered girl 
—an exquisite singer, and having the good sense to prefer Scotch and 
Highland airs to any foreign music. 

Nov. 24.—Dined again at Altyre House. Colonel Grant's wife and 
daughters still there. 

Nov. 25.—Heard Mr Stark of the Secession Church, Forres, preach+ 
ing—a most distinguished pulpit orator he is. 

Nov. 27.—Dined at Dalvey House. Bonfires all over the country in 
course of the evening, on account of Brodie of Brodie’s marriage, Wrote 
&® song for the occasion, at Mr Macleod’s request, 
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Nov. 30.—Proceeded to Elgin. Magnificent Cathedral in ruins; robbed 
200 years ago of the lead on its roof, and otherwise desecrated by the 
“ Wolf of Badenoch.” The Lossie, a rather sluggish stream, flows by its 
walls. 1ts_precincts were for a long time a favourite place of sepulture 
with the Chiefs of the Clan Gordon and many other once distinguished 
northern chiefs “of high and warlike name.” Elgin’s other prinei 
buildings are a huge barn-like church, surmounted by a rather elegant 
dome ; an infirmary or hospital, and an educational institution, these two 
being both handsome structures. 

Dee. 2.—Visited, in company with Mr Brown, editor of the Elgin 
Courant, the Lady’s Hill, a steep ascent, rising immediately behind the 
tuwn to the west, It was at one time surmounted by a castle, part of 
the walls of which are still seen. A nunnery once stood close by it. A 
monumental column in honour of the late Duke of Gordon is intended 
soon to ornament this little Calton Hill of the north. Dined at Mr For 
syth’s the bookseller, a brother to Forsyth whose “‘I'ravels in Italy” has 
gone through seven or eight editions, and whose remarks upon the Fine 
Arts in that country have drawn a high encomium from Lord Byron 
himself. 

Dec. 5.—Dined with Mr Shearer, late Postmaster-General for the 
North of Scotland—a worthy hospitable old man. His wife is a very 
intellectual woman, and must have once been very pretty. She is a 
daughter of the “ Black Captain” of Badenoch, whose death in a snow- 
storm, when on a hunting excursion, is connected by his countrymen 
with so much of the marvellous and mysterious, and by Hogg made the 
subject of a tale. 

Dec, 6.—Read Mr Brown’s “ Poetical Ephemeras.” Love and friend- 
ship almost entirely his theme. Melancholy the prevailing tone of his 
lyre—a consumptive habit the probable cause of this. His verse is always 
harmonious, but the total absence of any attempt at wit or satire, descrip- 
tions of character or scenery, leaves his poetry a rather wearisome monotony 
of sweet sounds. 

Dec. 16.—Went to hear Mr Maclaren of the Episcopalian Chapel. 
He is a good preacher, but a better poet, as several poems which appeared 
in Blackwood, &c., can testify. A great Jacobite, and sings well. 

Dec. 17.—Breakfasted with Mr Maclaren, and went with him after- 
wards to see one of the only two-existing original portraits of Claverhouse, 
It is along with another of the great Montrose, in the possession of a 
maiden lady living in the vicinity of the town. 

Dec. 24.—Went six miles to see the Priory of Pluscardine. The de 
vastation made on it by the hand of Time is scarcely more to be regretted 
than a wretched attempt on the part of its proprietor, Colonel Grant, at 
something like a renovation, with a view to its becoming a church or a 
mansion (I forget which). The effect is to greatly mar the veneration 
and interest with which we always gaze on real ruins. It was once ten- 
anted by a colony of White Friars, who after a time were expelled for 
their amorous indulgences, It is now the favourite haunt of a colony of 
crows. Had an interview with the venerable father of the Church of 
Seotland, Mr Leslie, minister of ——. He is 92 years old, and yet 
hearty and hale, able and willing to join Father Murphy himself in a 
tumbler done up after that reverend gentleman’s improved principle of 
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toddy-making, recommended by the Pope himself. He walks to Elgin, a 
distance of three miles, every other day, and preaches long and loud twice 
every Sabbath in the year! 

Dec. 26.—Left with a sigh the brightly-beautiful, fine-complexioned 
gitls of Elgin ; and after passing by the castle and lake (or rather marsh) 
of Swiney, reached Lossiemouth at night. Fine new harbour—much 
needed. Speymouth and the woods around Castle Gordon seen in the 
distance. 

Dec. 27.— Set out for Burghead, the most northerly Roman station in 
Britain. Called at the manse of Drynie, about a mile off. Shown where, 
amidst the foundations of what some conjecture to have once been a 
Bishop’s palace, and others a fortification. The Rev. Dr Rose lately dis- 
covered a stone coffin and some urns, fragments of both of which were 
shown me, Three miles further west, on a mound forming at one time 
an islet, on the ncw drained Lake of Spynie, stands the ruins of the 
Castle of Duffus. Reached Burghead in the evening. Find it a most 
shabby-looking village, and determine upon leaving it; not, however, 
until I had a look at the Roman well discovered there, deep hid in earth 
(or rather sand), about twenty years ago. Till then the inhabitants of 
this sterile little promontory must have been very ill off for water. The 
well is well worthy of the antiquarian’s notice. 

Dec. 27, eight o’clock evening —At Forres again, 28.—Left for 
Grantown, Strathspey, which I reach about 10 p.m. Late and weary. 

Dec. 29.—Visited the celebrated “ Haughs of Cromdale,” four miles 
down upon the east bank of the river Spey. Kindly invited to pass the 
Sabbath at the manse with Mr Grant, which I declined doing. 

Dec. 30.—Heard Peter Grant, author of the “Dain Spioradail,” 
preaching. His discourse most edifying, and wonderously well arranged, 
though delivered ex tempore. His diction and delivery are alike poor, but 
he is rich in matter, and argues his point with great clearness. Without 
much mental power, but with a deep religious feeling and persevering in- 
dustry to make the most of the little talent given him, he has been en- 
abled to take a deep hold of the minds of his religious countrymen, both 
as a poet and a preacher. He is 50 years old, has a numerous family, and 
lives on the very farm on which his father and grandfather lived before him. 

Jan. 1, 1839.—Had an interview with Mrs Mackay, a grand-daughter 
of the celebrated Flora Macdonald, lately come from Nairn to Grantown. 
Made me a present of a breast-pin worn by her mother (Flora’s daughter). 
Mrs Mackay is a widow, with three daughters, and enjoys a pension from 
Government of £50 a-year. It was secured through the interest of Sir 
W. Scott when George IV. was at Edinburgh, in 1822, There never 
was a farthing of public money more judiciously bestowed. Mrs Mackay 
had been a widow for many years previously ; her husband, a respectable 
shopkeeper in Nairn, having been drowned while bathing, and that in 
her own sight. It was a brother of hers—a particularly fine young fellow, 
holding a lieutenant’s commission in the army—that Glengarry slew many 
years ago in a duel, arising out of a very trifling matter at one of the 
Northern Meeting balls. Elizabeth, her youngest daughter, has set up a 

sewing and reading school, which is attended by several pretty little girls. 
She is a very pious girl herself, and is the author of several sweet pieces 


of poetry, 
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Jan. 2.—I this day received the very highest compliment that ever 
was paid me as a minstrel. This was in the shape of a visit fromay 
lad, who came several miles through the snow to see me and solicit a lock 
of my hair; bringing with him as an offering a copy of the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” He came three several days upon the same errand ; but 
having no one to introduce him, he went home twice without having seen 
me. On the third occasion of his coming his courage was equal to a self- 
introduction. I am more proud of the artless homage of this poor, en- 
thusiastic child of nature than I would be of an eulogium from the pen of 
Jeffrey or even Wilson himself. Poor though my admirer is, there is 
scarcely a poem in the English language that he has not contrived to read, 
and t» a very great degree committed to memory.* Having quickly un- 
deceived him as to the awful dignity with which his imagination had in- 
vested me, we soon learned to enjoy each other’s company immensely. 

Jan. 3.,—Dined and spent the night with the Rev. Mr Stewart of 
Abernethy, a most kind-hearted fellow, and author of two or three capital 
bits of English poetry, A splendid group of hills, amid which Cairngorm 
rises conspicuous, seen from the manse. A stupid-looking old ruin of a 
castle crowns a hillock at no great distance, and the stream of Nethy 
hastens by the skirts of the glebe to pay tribute to the Spey. The Nethy 
flows (if I mistake not) from Loch Avon, at the foot of Cairngorm— 
the scene of one of Hogg’s wildest poems in the “ Queen’s Wake.” 

Jan. 4.—Proceeded up Speyside to Rothiemurchus. The scenery here 
charming, beyond description, its beauties being entirely of an Alpine 
character—forests of pine and birch spread in the most splendid profusion 
far over hill and dell. Nature herself is the only planter, and nobly does 
she accomplish her task! Betwixt the river and the hills that rise sub- 
limely beautiful to the south and south-east Loch-an-Eilean sleeps in its 
mountain cradle. Beautiful it is with its little castellated islet, and its 
banks thickly studded with pine trees of gigantic stature gazing upon 
their own dark forms in its ever-placid bosom. A fearful snowstorm 
alone prevents me from making a pilgrimage to a spot, a view of which, 
from what I see in the distance, would be sure to fill me with rapture. 

Jan. 6.—Left Rothiemurchus, the snow falling fearfully heavy, 
Visited the Rev. Mr Macdonald, of the Parish of Alvie, on the way 
further west. Mr Macdonald has written some little poetry in his 
younger days. His manse and church are most picturesquely situated on 
the banks of a little lake whose name I forget, and close by Kinrara, long 
a summer residence of the late Duchess of Gordon. Seven miles further 
west is Belleville, the romantic birthplace of Macpherson, the celebrated 
translator of Ossian’s poems. A monument on the north side of the road 
reminds the traveller that he is on classic ground, and base is he, indeed, 
who can pass by it and bless not the memory of the man who had done 
so much to rescue from oblivion these glorious productions. Two miles 
further on is Kingussie, where I now write, and from the window of my 
room can gaze on the Castle of Ruthven, a very picturesque ruin, on the 
opposite side of the river. It was here that the little hurricane cloud, 
which in the ’Forty-five gathered in Glenfinnan and carried distractions and 
dismay in its course over half the empire, melted at last into “thin air.” 


* My very dear friend and correspondent of after years, John Grant Mackin! 
was the lad here alluded to, : — 
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After the battle of Culloden the muster of scattered clans at the Castle of 
Ruthven might amount to about 8000. Although in this gathering there 
was found many a chief whose voice was “still for war,” it was ultimately 
agreed upon that any further attempt on their part to prolong hostilities 
would be altogether in vain. 

Jan. 8.—Proceeded to Laggan. Snow very deep. A Jake on the left 
hand side ; its scenery altogether about the most romantically beautiful I 
have ever gazed upon. It was night, but the waste of snow around, with a 
star here and there peeping through the skirts of the snow-clouds hang- 
ing overhead, made it appear less like night than a “day in absence of 
the sun.” It required no small effort to tear myself away from a spot so 
very bewitching, notwithstanding all that Mrs Grant has told us of its 
haunted character. About two miles farther on on the right is the seat 
of Cluny Macpherson, the Chief of that Clan. Two miles still farther on 
stands the manse and church of Laggan, which I passed, and arrived late 
and “ weary and worn” at the little inn near to them, on the south side 
of the river (Spey), where I took up my quarters for the night. 

Jan. 9.—Visited the parish minister, the Rev. Mr Cameron, by whom 
I was hospitably received, and much blamed for daring to pass his manse 
on the preceding night, to take up my abode in less comfortable quarters. 
But a promise to pass a whole week of next summer with him made 
matters all right. After sufficiently admiring this region of grace and 
grandeur both, and amid which the gifted Mrs Grant lived so long and sung 
so beautiful, I bade farewell to Badenoch ; and after breasting the hill of 
PDrumuachdrach, passed the night at Dalwhinnie, on the road to Perth. 
Capital inn. Very kind landlord. Scenery around wild and dreary be- 
yond description. Close by is the eastern termination of the far-famed 
Loch-Errochd, which, before the arrival of the mail of to-morrow morning 
for the south, I am determined to visit. In the meantime, however, I 
shall go and dream of its beauties in bed. 

Jan. 10.—It was scarcely dawn this morning when the mail arrived, 
and I was forced to leave Loch-Errochd unseen. Why should I, or how 
can I describe my journey to the “ Fair City?” It was done in too much 
hurry, and the snow all along lay far too deep to admit of my “ takin’ 
notes” with any degree of comfort or correctness. Suffice it in the mean- 
time to say that our road lay through scenes of such wonderful beauty as 
I can scarcely ever expect to see elsewhere. Reached Perth late at night, 
minus my portmanteau, which I find to have been taken off the coach 
during our halt at Dunkeld, likely through a mistake on the part of 
somebody. 

Jan. 11.—Traversed the city. Think it hardly worthy of its flatter- 
ing title. Its suburbs, however, are sufficiently fair and romantic. The 
Tay glides,-or rather rushes, by it—a majestic flood which, taken all in 
all, has not its match in Scotland. Waited the arrival of the evening 
mail, and traced my portmanteau to safe hands, Started about 11 o’clock 
at night with the mail for Glasgow, where I arrived safely this morning 
(Jan. 12) at 10 o'clock. 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 
By Coun CarsHoum. 


a 


IV. 


Tuere is a tradition current in Strathglass that a man named Ualan or 
Valentine, was falconer or “uchdadar” for the Earl of Moray, and used 
to hunt for his master on the hills of Strathglass. How he acquired the 
Gaelic name of “ uchdadar” is not related, and it is said that he was the 
first man who called Cruinnis and the surroundings of Techuig—* An 
Croma-ghleann,” or Curved Glen. I have heard it stated that he gave it 
this apt designation when he for the first time looked westwards from 
Erchless. The uchdadar soon made his way far past the Croma-ghleann, 
and found Gleann-nam-fiadh and Coileach far better calculated to sati 
his sporting proclivities. It is alleged that he was in the habit of posting 
himself at a large stone on the north side of Gleann-nam-fiadh, and to get 
another man to drive the deer past him. In this favourite sport he used 
to make great havoc with his bow and arrow among the antlered tribe, 
This stone is about as large as a small house, and has the appearance of 
having fallen at some remote period from Creag-na-h-inighinn, a large 
rock directly above it. Ualan, the uchdadar, was famous in his time, and 
made the stone also famous, as it has been known ever since by the name 
of Clach-an-uchdadar. If tradition can be relied on the uchdadar was a 
man of herculean strength and endurance. In proof of which the follow- 
ing verse used to be recited :— 


Am fiadh a mharbhadh e 
Ann am Braidh-mhion-luich 
Gu’n tugadh e 

Gun sgion do Challadar e. 


The stag he would kill in Braidh-mhion-luich, he would carry without 
opening it to Cawdor. The whole distance being over sixty miles, 
the falconer must have been a powerful man indeed. 

There is a “ Precept under the Great Seal for infefting Ualan Chis- 
holm of Comar in the lands of Knockfin, Comer-mor, Inver-channaichs, and 
Breakachies, dated 9th of April 1513.” If this Ualan or Wiland was the 
hero of the above tradition—who carried the stag from Strathglass to 
Cawdor Castle, he was not, in other respects, any better than his neigh- 
bours, inasmuch as we find, about the year of his infeftment in the lands 
described, that an Ualan Chisholm of Comar, Sir Donald of Lochalsh, and 
Maedonell of Glengarry, stormed the Castle of Urquhart, expelling the 
garrison, and wasting the surrounding country. Whether this act was 
considered meritorious or the reverse, it is certain that twenty-five years 
after the storming of Urquhart Castle, Ualan’s eldest son, John, had re- 
ceived a charter under the Great Seal of his father’s lands, dated 13th 
March 1538. I have heard it stated that at a meeting in Strathglass the 
Chisholm who was Chief of the Clan about the year 1725, related some 
extraordinary feats performed by Ualan the uchdadar. All the men pre 
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gent were so much pleased with the glowing description their Chief gave 
of Ualan that they expressed their determination to make his name a 
household word. By the end of the year there was a son born to each of 
nine married men who were present at the meeting, and each of the nine 
boys was christened Ualan. The late Mr Valentine Chisholm (Inchully), 
who died fifty-nine years ago, at the age of ninety-six, was the last 
liver of the nine. I well remember the time when this Ualan of Inchully 
attended the wedding of John Forbes—Ian-Ban-Foirbeis—who married 
Mary, daughter of Allan Chisholm, Kerrow. Mary, the bride, was a 
granddaughter of Ualan. Nothing would please the young people at the 
wedding better than tu see the venerable patriarch, Ualan, on the 
floor. ‘The old gentleman was at the time over ninety years of age, but 
to please his young friends he acceded to their wish, and stepped on the 
floor with a firm gait, offering his arm to the bride. ‘“ Now, young 
people,” said he, “ let another couple of you come forward to dance this 
reel with the bride and myself.” ‘Too glad of the chance,” responded 
Tan Mor Mac Alastair ’ic Ruari, at the same moment giving his arm to 
his own grand-aunt, the bride’s mother. This John Mor Chisholm was 
great grandson of Ualan’s. We have now four generations on the floor, 
but a fifth came on in the person of Alexander, one of John’s sons, a 
great-great-grandson of Ualan, so that there were actually five generations 
of the same family of the name Chisholm dancing the reel together. The 
aged Ualan was the seventh son of Colin of Knockfin, the senior cadet of 
Chisholm and of his spouse Helen, daughter of Patrick Grant, fourth 
laird of Glenmoriston. The fourth Laird of Glenmoriston was married 
to Janet, the fourth daughter of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. This lady 
was grandmother to Ualan of Inchully, so that he was at the same time a 
grandson of the Laird of Glenmoriston and a great-grandson of Lochiel on 
the mother’s side. On the father’s side he was a grandson of the first 
Chisholm of Knockfin and great grandson of the Chisholm of Strathglass. 
The venerable Valentine Chisholm of Inchully was the father of Bishops 
John and Aineas Chisholm who died in Lismore and were buried in Cill- 
chiaran in that Island—the former of whom died in 1814 and the latter 
in 1818. According to an old tradition in the Highlands the seventh 
son in a family was generally supposed to be intended for the medical 
profession. Consequently his countrymen credited Ualan, he being the 
seventh son, with the power of healing the King’s Evil. People were in 
the habit of coming from a distance to consult him in such cases, and the 
old gentleman was always very obliging, never refusing to administer so 
far as he could to the wants of rich or poor. When offered a fee he in- 
variably accepted the sum of sixpence only, and that merely to comply 
with an old belief that a cure was more likely to be effected after a piece 
of silver had been paid for it, The name of Ualan became very common 
in the district in my own time. 

The old people in Strathglass state that a battle was fought above 
Fasanacoil on a field called Glasbuidh or Aridhuian. The tradition is, 
that Clann ’ic Gille-onaich and the Macmillans of Lochaber formed an 
idea that they could, by uniting their forces, take possession of Strath- 
glass, The Chisholms who were fora long period, prior to this, sole pro- 
prietors of the district, failed to see any justice in the demands of 
the intruders from the south-west, It was very galling to them to 
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hear of such an intention at any time, but especially at a time when 
their chief was a minor; so they decided on the most determined 
resistance. Their reply was an immediate declaration of war, ex 
pressing their readiness to abide by the arbitration of the sword, and 
to decide the merits or demerits of their contention on the Blackmoor of 
Baile-na-bruthach, between Clachan and Baile-na-haun. The would-be 
conquerors of Strathglass objected to the large level blackmoor 
to fight a battle on. They alleged—very properly in my opinion— 
that it was too much surrounded by club-farms, and that women and — 
children from these farms might be killed unintentionally. Unfortunately 
for the enemy it was ultimately decided by the leaders of both parties to 
fignt the battle on the fields of Aridhuian, where, no doubt, it was an 
advantage for the Chisholms to fight, on ground they must have known 
much better than their opponents, especially as there are several little 
hillocks on Aridhuian and a burn running through it. This enabled 
Chisholm of Knockfin—the leader of the Strathglass men—to place all 
the forces under his command in a favourable position. 

It is stated in the traditions of the district that the Macmillans and 
their friends were dreadfully shattered by the first fire. Whether this 
was the result of the absence of proper discipline among the Lochaber 
men, or want of ability on the part of their leader, I know not, nor have 
I ever heard any cause assigned for it. But I have always heard that 
Knocktfin disposed his men in such a masterly manner as to enable them 
to pour their bullets simultaneously into the front and flank of the enemy. 
Terrible as this volley was it does not appear to have satisfied the pug- 
nacious proclivities of the intruders. Decimated as their ranks were, the 
brave Lochaber men rallied and returned again and again to the charge 
with little or no success, In the afternoon two of them came forward 
under some sort of flag of truce and arranged to bury their dead, and 
carry their wounded away. The following day no less than sixteen of 
the latter were removed on improvised ambulances. This mode of 
conveying sick, wounded, or dead bodies, was called in Gaelic “ cradh- 
leabaidh,” a term, literally translated into Euglish, meaning anguish or 
agony bed. The defeated Lochaber men did not consider it sate to pass 
through Strathglass by the ordinary road. They decided to cross the 
river Affaric with their melancholy procession, at the rough fords east of 
Achagiat, called Na Damhanan. 

When a mere boy I was passing through the field of Aridhuian with 
an old man who lived during his youth in Fasanacoil, and who was 
tacksman for a portion of his life in the farm of that name. He had 
ample opportunities of knowing the traditions current in his time about 
the battle of Aridhuain. He pointed out to me where the battle com- 
menced and where the enemy buried their dead. 

I heard a number of curious incidents about this battle. One of them 
is to the following effect :—In their flight two or three of the Lochaber 
men saw an old woman trying to conceal a little boy from their view. 
One of them got hold of the boy. The simple old nurse implored him 
not to hurt the child, as he was the son of Mr Chisholm of Knockfin. 
“No fear of him,” said the refugee. “Keep quiet; I will take care 
of the child, and he will probably take care of me, till I get out of the 
Strathglass woods,” So saying he took the child up on his shoulders, re- 
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marking in Gaelic, “’S e guailleachan as fhearr leam a gheibh mi gu 
h-oiche,” meaning that he considered the boy the safest tunic he could have 
got all day. The faithful nurse was very much alarmed, but she was 
told to follow quietly: and when they passed out of the wood above 
Giusachen the boy was restored quite safely to her. 

It is also related that one of the enemy was lying mortally wounded 
on the field of battle, and crying loudly for some one to give him 
a drink of water for the love of God. A Strathglass man who heard 
him answered, “ As you ask for it in that Name you shall certainly have 
it,” and so saying he went to the burn which runs through the field, took 
off his bonnet, filled it with water, and hastily returned to the bleeding 
man. He stooped down and held the water to the lips of the sufferer. 
Whilst in this position, performing an urgent act of mercy, the ungrateful 
wretch whom he was assisting pulled out from his pocket a “ madadh 
achlais,” or stilletto, and thrust it into the heart of his benefactor. The 
charitable man who lost his life whilst thus acting the part of the good 
Samaritan was of the family of Chisholms known as Clann ’ic Alastair 
Bhuidhe. I heard it said that he was a great-grand-uncle of John 
Buidhe Chisholm, who died about fifty years ago, at a very advanced age, 
and was for part of his life tenant of Glassburn. 

At the same battle another Strathglass man was killed, if possible, in 
a still more treacherous manner. He was attacked by two of the enemy’s 
swordsmen, both of whom he kept at bay with his good blade for a while, 
but at last, being hard pressed, he placed his back against a mud hut 
which stood near him. Here he parried every stroke and thrust aimed 
at him. Whether the length of his sword or his own superiority in 
wielding the weapon enabled him to defend himself against the sanguinary 
efforts of his two deadly enemies I know not. It is, however, certain 
that they saw no fair chance of vanquishing him. So one of them con- 
ceived the idea of killing the brave hero by the foulest means. To 
accomplish this he slipped round and entered the bothy quietly by the 
door, and by raising a sod made an aperture from within, whereby he 
obtained a view of the two accomplished swordsmen eager as tigers for 
each other’s life blood. In an instant he saw the Strathglass man within 
reach of his sword, whereupon he thrust it through his body from behind. 
Thus the gallant swordsman fell without a single wound or scar except 
the fatal one from the weapon of the cowardly assassin in the bothy. 

Such are the traditions current in the district about the battle of 
Aridhuian. I state them exactly as I heard them related over and over 
again by truthful and trustworthy men. It is said that the two deaths 
above described were the only casualties among the Strathglass men 
when defending their rights at the point of the sword. 

It is a source of pleasure for me to conclude this paper with the state- 
ment of an old Seanachie, named Cameron, whom I heard saying— 
“Some of the best families and best soldiers in Lochaber positively re- 
fused to take any part whatever in the reckless enterprise which brought 
such a crushing defeat on a section of their countrymen at the battle of 
Aridhuian.” 

( To be Continued. ) 
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THE PAST IN THE PRESENT*; By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., F.B,8.B, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, &c. 


We have been perusing one of the most instructive, interesting, and 
suggestive books which it has been our lot to read for many a day. The 
work displays an originality of mind on the part of its author, and an 
ability to teach important lessons from the commonest things, of 9 
very high order. The merest trifle in his hands becomes the starting 
point of a profound philosophy. A whorl in the form of a bored stone, 
or a dried potato on the end of a small bit of stick, is the text from which 
we are taught lessons of the very highest import. The craggang 


manufactured, in the present day, in the Island of Lewis, than whieh — 


there is nothing more rude in the history of pottery, are made to tell 4 
moral and teach us a valuable lesson. ‘ The rudest pottery evor dis. 
covered among the relics of the stone-age is not ruder than this, and no 
savages now in the world are known to make pottery of a coarser charac- 
ter.” Yet the author says, and says truly, that this art is “ practised by 
people not inferior in mental capacity to the people of Scotland generally 
—by people who sent their sons into the centre of progress, to occupy 
there as good a place as any, either as artisans, seamen, merchants, or pro- 
fessional men.” Describing one house which he visited, where this 
manufacture was carried on, and specimens made to show him the process, 
it is stated that though the house was miserable and squalid enough, still 
alongside this rude industry there were cottons from Manchester, 
crockery from Staffordshire, cutlery from Sheffield, sugar from the West 
Indies, tea from China, and tobacco from Virginia. And this is how Dr 
Mitchell moralises on this strange mixture of civilisation and barbarism: 
“Here, then, was a woman, living in a wretched hut, built, without 
cement, of unquarried and unshaped stones, busily manufacturing just 
such pottery as was made by the early pre-historic inhabitants of Scot 
land—just such pottery as is now made by some of the most degraded 
savages in the world ; yet her comforts and wants were ministered to nat 
only by the great towns of England, but by the Indies, China, and 
America, If we buried her—house and all—what might a digging on 
the spot disclose a century hence {—her bones, her whorl, her quern, and 
her craggans. That Sheffield, Manchester, India, China, and America 
had sent her of their products and manufactures there would remain no 
evidence, There might be a puzzle, however, about the contribution from 
Staffordshire—the broken crockery, and perhaps, as the consequence, an 
ingenious speculation about an early and a late occupation of the ruined 
hut by successive people at long intervals and in different stages of pro- 
gress and culture.” The specimens of her art, made in presence of the 
visitor,—a cup, a sugar-basin, and a model of a cow—were of the rudest 
and coarsest description, “ equally unlike the objects of which they were 





* Being ten of the Rhind Lectures on Archeology delivered in 1876 and 1878, 
and published by David Douglas, Edinburgh, 1880, 
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understood to be copies.” ‘ Nothing worse was done by the Cave-men. 
Yet the old woman who fashioned the cow and the craggans was full of 
shrewdness, a theologian in her way, well versed in church quarrels, and 
in the obligations of the Poor Law, and quite able to become well versed 
in a score of other things if the need and opportunity had arisen. Have 
we any sufficient reason for believing that the Cave people were inferior 
to her, or, for that matter, inferior to any of us in capacity for culture?” 
From what he had seen the author draws the inferences—that the very 
mdest known form of art may co-exist in a nation with the highest—the 
Wedgewoods of Etruria with the Macleods of Barvas ; that it would be 
wrong and stupid to conclude from this that the nation must be composed 
partly of savages and partly of a highly cultured and civilised people ; 
that persons capable of immediately receiving the very highest culture 
may practise an art just as it is practised by the most degraded savages of 
whom we possess any knowledge. 

The author next proceeds to describe the use of querns for grinding 
meal, as he has seen them in use in Shetland and the North West High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. His observations and reflections on this 
primitive contrivance exhibit a philosophical mind. The quern 
does its work, in the circumstances, better than anything else could do 
it, and the conclusions at which the writer arrives are—That a simple and 
seemingly rude method of accomplishing work—practised both by the 
historic and pre-historic savage—may long continue in extensive use 
among certain sections of a people who are in a high state of civilisation, 
for reasons which are both assignable and sufficient, and which have no- 
thing to do with inferiority either of capacity, or culture, or civilisation ; 
that a seemingly simple and rude contrivance may be found to have not 
inconsiderable merits as an effort of mechanical ingenuity, when it is 
carefully and fairly studied ; and that mere rudeness of workmanship, 
that is, of execution, apart from the mechanical idea, cannot be safely 
used as an evidence of great age. 

A most interesting description of the Norse mill, still common in 
Shetland, follows, after which the “ Knockin’ Stane,” used for making 
pot barley, is described in an interesting manner. Dr Mitchell says that 
anything ruder than this way of making pot barley could not easily be 


' found. Yet it “does work of fair quality.” We have seen even a more 


primitive appliance than the one described. The leg of an old stocking, filled 
with barley first dried in a pot over the fire, and then soaked over night 
in water, the stocking firmly tied at both ends, laid on a flat stone, and 
well belaboured with a sturdy stick. By this process the barley was 
knocked out of the husk, and the result, though not so agreeable to the 
eye as the product of the modern mill, was equally effective, if not, in- 
deed, more so, in the primary object of separating the husk from the 
barley, while it was at the same time much less wasteful. 

The description given of the primitive bee-hive houses, and of the old 
black housee, still occupied in the Lewis and other parts of the West 
Highlands, are full and curious, and in a way sad. It is really lament- 
able that a noble and chivalrous race should have to live under such con- 
ditions. Few of the bee-hive type of houses are now inhabited, but the 
black houses can yet be met with in thousands, though we are glad to 
know that few, if any, so primitive as Dr Mitchell describes as common 
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in the Lewis can now be met with on the mainland. We cannot at 
sent quote the author’s description of these wretched hovels at | 
but must give his conclusions-—“ It is difficult,” he says, “to think of a 
community living in houses like those I have pictured, as being in any 
other state than one of great degradation. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be incorrect. The Lewis people, as a whole, are well-conditioned 
physically, mentally, and morally ; and there is certainly much more in. 
telligence, culture, happiness, and virtue in those black houses than in 
the comparatively well and skilfully built houses which go to make the 
closes of the Cannongate and Cowgate of Edinburgh, or the closes of any 
similar great city.” 

We are glad to find the author in his text paying a high and deserved 
compliment to the rude agricultural implement called the caschrom, or 
crooked spade, but the woodcut intended to give the reader an idea of this 
primitive instrument is simply a gross libel upon our oli friend. Dr Mit 
chell must have chosen one of the very worst specimens procurable. The 
driving pin is far too low to admit of good work being done, and the caibe,or 
iron stock, is reversed—turned upside down—while the whole instrument 
is extremely rude in material and workmanship, When properly handled, 
the description that, when driven into the soil, “if the handle is depressed, 
the part of the implement forced into the soil rises through it, and breaks 
up the ground as it does so,” is far from accurate. In any soil, except a 
very sandy one, an ordinary expert operator will turn the soil over like the 
common plough. Dr Mitchell is quite correct when he says “the work 
the caschrom does is neither contemptible in quantity nor quality, and 
there has gone brain to its contrivance. When we remember the littleness 
of the patches of land, which in the Hebrides are, and can only be 
brought under cultivation, and the peaty character of the soil, we begin 
to see the cleverness of the invention. Certainly no plough, whether one 
or two stilted, could take its place and do its work. If it is right for the 
people to go on cultivating these little patches of peaty land, then the 
best instrument with which they can do it is probably the one they use.” 
We have seen the day when few, even on the mainland, could beat us in 
the quantity or quality of the work produced with the caschrom ; and 
the mainlanders are far superior to the islanders in its use. Three good, 
stalwart men, given a fairly level or slightly inclined field, will turn over 
an acre a day with the caschrom, and produce excellent work, though not 
so deep as the ordinary plough. 

We are quite at one with the author in the remark, that “we 
often fail to see in what we call rude implements that suitability for 
their purpose, in the circumstances of their actual use,” which he has 
described so correctly in the case of the caschrom. The same applies 
to his contention that the use of carts without wheels in certain circum- 
stances and localities is no evidence of the backward and degraded state of 
the Highlanders in 1745, as maintained in Burt’s Letters. When Dr Mit 
chell saw what these carts were employed in doing—“ transporting peats, 
ferns, and hay from high grounds down very steep hills entirely without 
roads, I saw,” he says, “ that the conirivance was admirably adapted for 
its purpose, and that wheeled carts would have been useless for that work. 
But I saw more than this: I saw that these carts were used in doing the 
exact analogue of what is done every day in the advanced South—even 
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where the hand-plough has yielded to the steam plough and the sickle to 
the reaping machine. When boulders are to be removed, and trees are 
to be taken from high to low levels, or when a heavily-laden lorry puts on 
the drag coming down a steep hill, we see carts without wheels preferred 
to carts with wheels when the circumstances makes the want of wheels an 
advantage. It is not always an evidence of capacity or skill to use 
elaborate or fine machinery. A rough, rude tool may for certain purposes 
be the most efficient, and may show wisdom both in its contriver and its 
employer. It would certainly show a want of wisdom in the Kintail 
Highlanders if they used wheeled carts to do the work they required of 
their wheel-less carts. Indeed they could not so use them, except by 
putting the drag on, hard and fast—being first at the trouble of getting 
wheels and then at the trouble of preventing them from turning.” 

To the Stone Sinkers described, another may be added. We 
have seen a youth who ona certain occasion found himself minus any 
description of sinker for one end of his small lines, taking off his tacketty 
shoe and fixing it on to the end of his line, which was also without a 
buoy. A stiff breeze sprung up, and when the boat arrived at the first 
end shot, which had been fastened’ and buoyed in the usual way, the 
buoy was found to have broken loose from the Sinker, and the ingenious 
youth had to find his way home minug lines and one of his only pair of 
shoes—in the circumstances, to him, a very serious loss, They were, 
however, both picked up a week hence, after the storm had abated, with 
grappling lines, and the new invention was further dispensed with by 
that crew. 

The work is mainly composed of ten lectures, being the Rhind Lectures 
on Archzology, delivered in 1876 and 1878. Six of these are devoted to 
such subjects as those we have here indicated, in addition to cairns, stone 
coffins, crusies, tinder boxes, the Bismar, the stone, bronze, and iron ages, 
and all manner of superstitions; while the last four are devoted to 
answering the question, ‘‘What is civilization?” The manner in 
which the latter subject is dealt with, and the question answered, is 
peculiarly interesting and original, but the extent to which this notice has 
already extended prevents us from dealing with that part of the work. 
In addition there is a valuable appendix illustrative of the subjects dealt 
with in the lectures, and including long quotations from Alfred R. 
Wallace “On the Origin of Human Races ;” from Herbert Spencer's 
“ Principles of Sociology ;” Bancroft’s “ Native Races of the Pacific States 
of North America ;” and from other distinguished writers in the same 
fied. We have never seen it put so clearly that culture and civilization 
are two separate and distinct things ; even if the whole of the cultured 
clssses were removed in a body out of the country in which civilization 
had advanced, the latter would still remain. On the other hand, 
civilization is known and its effects felt where culture is as yet un- 
dreamt of. This is exhibited by the use of gunpowder and other products 
of civilization by the Red Indian and the Australian natives. 

The volume is illustrated throughout by woodcuts, most of which are 
really excellent, mainly from sketches taken of the various articles de- 
scribed by the author on the spot. This greatly enhances the value of 
a work which is, independently of this, a perfect storehouse of information 
regarding the questions of which it treats. It is indispensible to the student 
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of Archwology. To the ordinary reader it presents an interesting sciengg 
in a most agreeable and fairly complete form. From its perusal the student 
will learn more than he could hope to do in a lifetime from personal 
research and study of the various subjects so ably treated in its learned 
pages. The typography and general get-up are just what might be ex- 
pected from a publisher of the experience and high reputation of Mr 
David Douglas. 





KINMYLIES: ITS OWNERS AND TITLES—1232-1780. 
By Caries Fraser-Mackintoss, M.P., F.S.A. Scot, 
(a 


L 


Awone the diversified and picturesque surroundings of Inverness, the 
lands of Kinmylies possess a history and interest second to none. , 

The lands within the parish of Inverness, as granted to the Bishop of 
Moray in the year 1232, comprehended all the land bounded by Bun- 
chrew and the Beauly Firth on the west, Dunain on the south, the Moray 
Firth on the north, and the River Ness on the east, except part of the 
lands of Bught, the town’s burgage west of Ness, and the lands of Merk- 
inch, then an island. 

Dr Aitken, whose capital map of the locality, and who has made the 
thorough investigation of the subject a labour of years, has satisfied those 
who take an interest in such matters that the palace of the Pictish Ki 
Brude stood upon one of the Torvean ridge tops, and that the ca 
stood on the Leachkin slopes near the Asylum. This name of 


is not found among the old titles, neither is that of Craig Phadrick, and 


the origin of the latter, though long an object of research with antiquarians 
and historians, is not satisfactorily determined. 

The object of the present paper, however, is to deal with the subject 
so far as authentic information exists. The first written document found 
in connection with Kinmylies is the charter by Alexander II. before re- 
ferred to. The description is very brief, being “the whole land of our 
Collegiate Church of Kinmylies,” with certain exceptions. A translation 
is given in No, 11 of “ Invernessiana,” to which reference may be made. 

There was a church and burying-ground. The old spelling is Kilmylies, 
and may have some connection with a Saint Maillie or Marion. Just 
opposite to the lowest of the three islands on the Ness (west side) there is 
@ pool marked in Peter May’s very scarce map of June 1765, Poul-malie, 
which may have had some connection with the name. As showing how 
Gaelic names may be destroyed in the hands of ignorant men, it may be 
stated that in John Home’s better known plan of September 1774 this 
spot appears as “ Pollevaine ”—a radical and fundamental change. 


The extent of the Barony of Kinmylies is ascertained in the rental of 
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the Bishopric of Moray made in 1565, and besides Kinmylies in Inverness 
parish, included lands and fishings in the parishes of Bona, Urquhart, 
Kiltarlity, Kirkhill, Boleskine, and Dores, and altogether was one of ‘the 
most valuable possessions of the comparatively slenderly endowed Bishopric 
of Moray. 

The terms of the charter would seem to infer that certain instruction 
was to be given, that being the interpretation we put on the word preposi- 
ture ; and though this has been doubted, we point in confirmation to the 
names, unfortunately long disused, of Bal-na-boddich and Ach-na-boddich. 
These are shown on Home's map before referred to, and formed part of 
the present farm of Charlestown. The inferences drawn are these— Ist, 
That the school and residences were at the Baille ; 2d, the Ach was the sus- 
tenance land adjoining ; 3d, the name was given in consequence of the 
dress and appearance of the preceptors, sedate, elderly men, and it cannot 
escape attention that the word is used in the plural ; 4th, the equivalent 
name for woman, Bal-na-chaillich, is found applied to religious houses of 
instruction for females in South Uist and elsewhere, The following is a 
list of the Deeds wherein Kinmylies is referred to, prior to the sale to the 
family of Lovat in 1544 :— 

1. Charter by Alexander II. to Andrew, Bishop of Moray, dated at 
Cullen, 5th October 1232. 

2. Mentioned in a deed by John, Bishop of Moray, relative to the 
salary of the chaplaincy of the blessed Virgin Mary of Inverness, dated at 
Spynie, the Wednesday next after the feast of the blessed Peter ad 
vinculam 1360. 

3. Mentioned in a charter by Alexander, Bishop of Moray, dated 20th 
February 1361. 

4, Convention ’twixt Alexander, Bishop of Moray, and Hugh Fraser, 
dominus de Lovat, whereby Lovat binds himself to be a good and faithful 
friend to the Bishop and his men in all their lands, and in especial those of 
the two Kinmylies, dated at Inverness, 30th November 1384. 

5. Warning by William, Bishop of Moray, against those masterfully 
occupying the lands of Kinmylies, dated Cathedral Church of Moray, 
’ 20th November 1398. 

6. Charter of erection of the whole lands of the Bishopric of Moray 
into one free Barony and Regality, that of Spynie, including Kinmylies, 
by James IL, dated Stirling, 8th November 1451. 

The family of Lovat acquired a deal of Church lands during the 
troubles antecedent to the Reformation, and there follows an inventory of 
some of the titles of Kinmylies during its possession by that family. Part 
of the Barony had been acquired long previous, but Kinmylies proper 
only in 1544. It is held by good Catholics, and works have been written 
to show that those families who practically seized on Church lands did 
not flourish. Be this as it may, it is not a little curious that Hugh, 5th 
Lord Lovat, and his eldest son Hugh, Master of Lovat, who received the 
charter to Kinmylies, 13th May 1544, were both killed two months there- 
after, at the battle of Blair-na-leine, fought on the 15th July 1544. ‘ Mr 
Anderson in his history of the Frasers states that it was not intended the 
Master should accompany his father, on the dangerous expedition to 
Moydart, but taunted by his step-mother, Janet Ross of Balnagown, who 
wished her own son to succeed, the Master went forth to his doom. 
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Janet Ross’s (Lady Lovat) son Alexander did succeed, but she had it 
not all her own way. Serious quarrels and prolonged litigation occurred 
*twixt mother and son about 1557. Follows the writs 1544-1649 :— 

1. Charter. Patrick, Bishop of Moray, with consent of the chapter, 
in favour of Hugh, 5th Lord Lovat, and Hugh Fraser, his eldest son, 
of Easter and Wester Kinmylies, Ballifeary, Easter Abriachan, Wester 
Abriachan, Kilwhimmen, with the mill of Bught and fishings of Freschott, 
part of the Barony of Kinmylies within the Regality of Spynie. Red- 
dendo £78 17s 34d Scots and services used and wont.— Dated Elgin, 
13th May 1544. 

2. Instrument of Sasine following thereon, dated 25th May 1544. 

3. Charter by said Patrick, Bishop of Moray, in favour of Alexander, 
6th Lord .Lovat (second son of Hugh), dated Elgin, 20th February 1550, 

4. Another charter, do. to do., of same date. 

5. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Alexander, Lord Lovat, dated 
23d February 1550. 

6. Precept of Clare Constat Patrick, Bishop of Moray, in favour of 
Hugh, 7th Lord Lovat (son of Alexander), dated Edinburgh, 28th Janu- 
ary 1567, 

7. Instrument of Sasine thereon, dated 10th and 11th May 1567. 

8. Another Instrument of Sasine in favour of Hugh, Lord Lovat, 
dated 5th February 1568. 

9. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Simon, 8th Lord Lovat (son of 
Hugh), dated 18th, 20th, and 25th April 1579. 

10. Another Instrument of Sasine, do., do. 

11. Charter of Confirmation, under the Great Seal, in favour of Simon, 
8th Lord, dated 10th October 1586. 

12. Procuratory of Resignation by Simon, Lord Lovat, in the hands 
of the Bishop of Moray, dated Beauly, 30th November 1609. 

13. Charter of Resignation by Alexander, Bishop of Moray, proceed- 
ing upon No. 12, in favour of Simon, Lord Lovat, dated Elgin, 23d 
November 1610. 

14, Instrument of Sasine following thereon, dated 20th June 1611. 

15. Procuratory of Resignation. Simon, Lord Lovat, in favour of 
Hugh, Master of Lovat (afterwards 9th Lord Lovat), his eldest son, dated 
Dalcross, 9th June 1621, 

16. Charter. Simon, Lord Lovat, with consent of Hugh, Master of 
Lovat, in favour of Simon Fraser, his grandchild, eldest son of Hugh 
(afterwards 9th Lord), reserving liferents, dated Dalcross, 8th May 1626. 

17. Instrument of Sasine following thereon, dated 16th May, registered 
22d June 1626. 

18. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Simon, Lord Lovat, dated 16th 
May, registered 23d June 1626. 

19. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Hugh, Master of Lovat, second 
son of Hugh, 9th Lord Lovat (his elder brother Simon referred to in No. 
16 having died in 1640), dated 15th April, and registered at Edinburgh, 
lst May 1643, 

20. Disposition of her liferent rights by Dame Anna Leslie, relict of 
the last-mentioned Hugh, Master of Lovat, in favour of Sir James Fraser 
of Brae and others, dated 26th March 1646, and registered at Edinburgh, 
19th March 1647, 
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21. Commission in favour of Hugh, 10th Lord Lovat, for serving him 
heir to Hugh, Master of Lovat, his father (who died in 1643) and to 
Simon, 8th Lord Lovat, his great-grandfather (who died in 1633), under 
the Great Seal, 16th January 1647. 

22. Precept in favour of the said Hugh, 10th Lord Lovat, dated 19th 
April 1647. 

23. Instrument of Sasine thereon, dated 27th May 1647, 

24. Another Instrument of Sasine of same date. 

25. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Hugh, 10th Lord, dated 23d 
June 1647. 

26. Contract of Sale ’twixt Hugh, Lord Lovat, with consent of Sir 
James Fraser of Brae, his tutor testamentar, and other friends, of Easter 
and Wester Kinmylies, Ballifeary, Easter and Wester Abriachan, the mill 
of Bught, the fishings of Freschott, &c., and Colonel Hugh Fraser of 
Kinneries, dated 20th January 1647. 

27. Instrument of Resignation following thereon, dated Edinburgh, 
23d June 1647. 

28. Charter of Confirmation in favour of Colonel Hugh Fraser, now 
of Kinmylies, dated 23d August 1647. 

29. Charter of Confirmation under the Great Seal in favour of Colonel 
Hugh Fraser, dated 24th May 1648. 

30. Instrument of Sasine in favour of Col. Hugh Fraser, in Kinmylies, 
dated 22d January 1649. 

It will be observed that in the century after acquiring Kinmylies, 
there were no fewer than six Lords Lovat, an unprecedented occurrence, 
and it was finally lost after about a hundred years’ possession, It is 
stated that Simon, 8th Lord Lovat, sold Muirtown to Thomas Scheviz as 
early as 1620. He also mortgaged Kinmylies to Fraser of Strechin, and 
it is recorded by Anderson that Strechin lived at Kinmylies because the 
air of his own place did not agree with him, a striking testimony to the 
salubrity of the locality. It is well known that the sun, whenever visible, 
sheds his rays on Kinmylies. Simon, 8th Lord Lovat, built the Castle 
of Dalcross, and his initials, with the three strawberries, still remain on 
one of the ruined dormer windows. 





Genealogical Motes and Queries. 
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ANSWER TO QUERY. 
According to Douglas, the first of the Camerons of Glennevis was 
John, second son of Sir John Cambrun, 5th Baron of Lochiél. He is 
mentioned in Prynne’s Collection in 1296. M. A. 





A Supriement of eight pages is given this month to enable us to 
present our readers with a full report of the annual dinner of the Gaelic 
Society. 
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GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS. 
snipers 
NINTH ANNUAL DINNER. 


On Friday evening, the 14th ultimo, the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness was held in the Caledonian Hotel, Iuverness. Despite the severity of the 
weather, there was a good attendance of members. Provost Fraser occupied the chair, 
and was supported on the right by Rev. Mr Mackenzie, Kilmorack ; Rev. Mr Macgregor, 
Inverness ; Councillor Charles Mackay ; and on the left by Major Macandrew aad Dean 
of Guild Mackenzie. The croupiers were—Mr G, J. Campbell and Mr Wm. Mackay, 
There were also preseat—Mr Colin Chisholm ; Mr Gunn, draper ; Councillor Jonathan 
Ross, Mr Peter Baillie, Mr Menzies, Caledonian Hotel ; Mr James Macbean, Parochial 
Inspecter ; Mr Fraser Campbell, draper ; Mr James Fraser, O.E. ; Mr John Macdonald, 
Exchange ; Mr William Mackenzie, secretary ; Mr Mactavish, Castle Street ; Captain 
Robert Grant, the Tartan Warehouse; Mr Donald Campbell, draper; Mr A, Macleod, 
Bridge Street ; Mr Macraild, Mr Mackintosh, Bank of Scotland ; Mr Jas, Mackay, Mr 
Donald Campbell, editor of the Chronicle ; Mr George Murray Campbell, Ceylon ; Dr F, 
M. Mackenzie; Mr Allan Macdonald, commissioner for The Mackintosh ; Mr Grant, 
solicitor; Mr Jenkins, do.; Mr Clarke, do.; Mr Juhn Whyte, the Highlander; Mr 
William Bain, the Courier ; Mr Cruickshank, do. ; Mr Mackilligan, the Advertiser ; Mr 
Nairn, the Chronicle; Mr Macpherson, draper ;, Mr Donald Mackintosh, Castle Street ; 
Mr. Jobn Marshall, Inverness; Mr W. G. Stuart, draper; Mr D, A. Macrae, Monar; 
and Mr Robert Macgregor Campbell, 

As the company filed into the ball where the dinner took place pibroch music was 
discoursed by Pipe-Major Alexander Maclennan, piper to the Society, who also played 
while dinner was proceeding and between the toasts. The dinner, which was an excel- 
lent one, purveyed by Mr Menzies of the hotel, was done ample justice to, The Rey, 
Mr Mackenzie, Kilmorack, said grace and returned thanks. 

Dinner over, the SecrBTARY intimated various apologies for inability to be pre- 
sent that had been received, ( 

Lochiel said—‘“* Important matters detain me in London in the meantime.” 

Mr Fraser-Mackintosh’s letter ran thus :—‘‘I regret that I cannot be present at your 
ninth annual supper on Friday, but I wish it every success, I am much disappointed at 
the answer of the Home Secretary as to the Gaelic census, but I don’t hold we are yet 


beaten.” 

Sir Kenneth 8, Mackenzie, Bart. of Gairloch, wrote under date 13th inst. :—“* Will 
‘ou please offer my apologies to the Gaelic Society to-morrow evening for my absence 
head. the annual dinner. I am suffering from a troublesome cough, and the extreme 
severity of the weather makes mv hesitate to go from home for the night. I hope the 
Society will bave a pleasant meeting under the presidency of your worthy Provost, 

whom, under the circumstances, I should haye been glad to support.” (Applause.) 
Mr John Mackay of Swansea seatthefollowing telegram :—“ Piseach air a’ Chomunn! 
soirbheachadh, cridhealas agus duinealas do na buill, agus do na Gaidheil uile leis a’ 


Bhliadhna uir.” ie Rk Liney 

Mr Charles Mackay (the poet), Fern Dell, Dorking, wrote:—‘I am glad to think 
that the Highland and Gaelic ety of Inverness holds on its way rejeicing, and I hope 
prosperously.” 


— others from whom apol for absence were received were—Rev. Dr Mac- 
lauchlan of Edinburgh (the Chief); General Sir Patrick Grant, K.O.B. ; Mr Forbes, of 
Culloden ; Mr Jolly, H.M. Inspector of Schools; Mr Walter Carruthers, Gerdonville ; 
Dr Mackenzie of Eileanach ; Mr James Fraser, Mauld; Mr Oameron of Clunes ; Dr 
Stratton, Sheriff Nicolson, Rev. Mr Maclachlan, Tain; Mr Mackintosh Shaw of London 
(who presented the Society with a copy of his History of the Mackintoshes) ; Rev. Mr 
Cameron, Blairour; Mr Macrae, Ardintoul; Rev. Mr Bisset, Stratherrick ; tain 
Ohbisholm, Giassburn ; Mr A. OC, Mackenzie, Maryburgh ; Mr Mackay, Meadowbank ; Mr 
Colin Stewart, Dingwall ; Mr Thomas O’Hara; Rev. John Macpherson, Lairg ; Mr ?. D, 
Comatel, Inverness ; Kev, Mr Sinclair, Plockton ; Captaia Scobie, Fearn, and several 
others, 

The Rev. Mr Macgregor, who did not enter until after dinner, was received with 
+ applause, 
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The CHAIRMAN proposed the Queen, in excellent Gaelic, He spoke of the loyalty 
which always characterised Highlanders, (Cheers.) He then said that he would con- 
tinue to propose the other toasts in Gaelic if it were not that he had a delicacy on 
account of those whose education bad been negleeted. (Great aed With due 
sympathy for these people—(laughter)—he wanted to give them a little variety. (Hear, 
shear.) ~ then proposed the Prince and Princess ef Wales, which was heartily 
honoured. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed the Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces. We had 
lately, he said, very great honour in conferring the freedom of the burgh on one con- 
nected with the army, aud of whom we ought all tobe proud. (Applause.) He is aclans- 
man, and connected with the north. Of the army I cannot give you a better ides 
than in his words, He stated that those who fought with him in Afghanistan, as also 
the soldiers of the present army generally, were equal to those who fought with the 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war. (Applause.) I think that is about the bigh- 
est compliment that could be paid to the army. (Applause) The march to Oandabar 
was one of the most brilliant military —— e next spoke of the navy and the 
reserve forces, As to the reserve forces, he said, I hope we won’t have to send them 
to Ireland, but I know Major Macandrew on my left here, as also Captain Grent, are 
quite ready for service, (Laughter and applause). Burns speaks of people that had no 
other idea in his time than to “kill twa at a blow.” (Laughter). It is to be trusted, 
hewever, that the services of the arpa named will never be taken into request in 
active fight, but that both may be allowed to remain among us as useful citizens and very 
ornamental, (Laughter). There is certainly no fear of any enemy coming up the Moray 
Firth as long as we have the volunteers, (Hear, hear, and laughter), The toast was 
coupled with the name of Major Macandrew, and was cordially received, 

Major MacanpkewW, in reply, said—As the Chairman very quency remarked, the 
army needs no commendation from any one, and all that the volunteers can hope is that 
we may, if ever we are called on, imitate in some respect what the army have done, 
(Applause.) I remember reading recently some lines by an old gentleman, who 
pamnlly on the degeneracy of modern times, and went on to say that what he wished to 

remembered for was his being one that stood on the heights of Quatre Bras with the 
gallant 42d. If we have not done mighty service, we have the authority of General 
Macpherson for this—that those who stood in the ranks of the 92d at Afghanistan were 
as good men as those who stood at Quatre Bras, and as we belong to the same race as 
those who stood at Quatre Bras, the volunteers of Inverness will do their duty if ever 
they are called upon, (apuonm.) I should not like to see service of any kind, but I 
am eure you will not think I am failing in warlike sentiments when I say I hope 
Highlanders of the north of Scotland are not going to be called upon to shoot the mis- 
guided Celts of Ireland, (Applause.) However far wrong these poor men may go, it is 
not their fault—(applause, and a voice, ‘‘ Question”)—and we must remember that they 
are Celtic brethren. (Applause.) 

The SECRETARY then read the annual report, in Gaelic, as follows :— 

Bha e mar chleachdadh agam aig an am cunntas gearr a thoirt air obar na 
bliadhna chaidh seachad ; agus a reir a’ chleachdaidh sin, is e mo dhleasnas facal no dha 
a thoirt dhuibh a nochd mu ghniomharan a’ Chomuinn bho ’n am so an uiridh, 

Mar tha fios aig a’ chuid mhor agaibh, choianich sinn an uiridh fo riaghledh Ceann 
a’ Chomuinn, Fear Sgiabost, agus chaith sinn oidhche cho aighearach ’s a dh’ iarradh 
cridhe mac Gaidheil. 

An deigh sin bha sinn mar bu ghnathach leinn a’ coinneachadh bho sheachdain gu 
seachdain ; ach mu mheadhon an Earaich chaidh a’ Pharlamaid a agaoileadh, agus cbuir 
an sgaocileadh sin agus an taghadh a thainig na ‘lorg, sqacileadh ann an coinneamhan 
seachdaineach a’ Chomuinn bho dheireadh an Fhaoillich gu meadhon a Ghiblia, 

An deigh sin bha iomadh coinneamh agus aig te dhiubh thug ‘‘ Meall-fuar- 
mbonaidh ” coir dhuinn eachdraidh air bui agus air buidsichean an Strathghlais 
anos na liantean a chaidh thairis, 

Aig a’ choinneimh mhoir a bh’ againn aig am Feill-na-cloimhe, bha am fior Ghaidheal 
sin an t-Ollamh MacLachlainn anns a’ chsthair, agus bha gach soirbheachadh againu 
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measg cuid de na nithean a chuidh a thoict fa chombair a’ Chomuinn 
owe air ‘' Oidhche Shamhna” leis na t-sar-Ghaidheal sin. Iain 

Bidh sibh air son a chluinntinn am beil ionmhas mor aig a’ n am bliadbna, 
agus ni mi mo dhichioll air innseadh dhuibh mu dheibbinn, Eadar bho ’n uiridh 
agus na thionail sinn fad na bliadhua, chaidh £115 10s 9d, troimh mo lamhan sa. 
Phaidh mi dluth air tri fichead punnd Sasuonach ’s a coig, ach an deigh sin, tha mu’n 
cuairt do leth-chiad punnd Sasunnach agam a nechd, Tha po u m 
fhathast ri phaigheadh as an t-suim sin, ach an deigh na h-uile car, a’ cheart ir 
a db-airgiod agam air son na bliadhna tha nis air dol seachad. 
Mar tha fhios agaibh cha ‘n ’eil an leabbar bliadbnail aig a’ Ohomunn & mach 
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fhathast ; ach is e is coireach ri sin gu’n do simuainich Juchd-riazhliidh a’ Chomuina 
gu 'm biodh e, na b’ fhearr gu’u tugadh an leabbar iomradh air gniomhiran a’ Chowuing 

gu deireadh na bliadhua, oir smuainich iad gur e sin a b’ fhearr na stad aig meadhon an 

t-Sambraidh mar a b’ abhaist duinv, Tha mi an dochas gu ’m faigh gach fear agaibh a 
leabbhar eadar so agus ceanm shea seachdainean. 

An am dhomb codbunadb, ghuidhion air gach fear agaibh aig a bheil matha’ 
Chomuinn pa chridhe, toirt air a chairdean aonachadh ris a’ Chomuon agus mar sin a 
dbeanamb airidh air a chliu a bhuineas do chlann nan Gaidheal. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the toast of the evening, the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
(Ckeers.) I bave, he said, to express the very great regret I feel at the absence of our 
chief, the Rev. Dr Maclauchlen, but the weather being so very severe, it could scarcely 
be expected that at his time of life he could come. (Ap; lause.) Hence I am here, aud 
I feel very much the compliment of being asked to preside at the avnual re-union of 
this Society—a meeting where so much patriotism and kind hearty feelings towards the 
land of our birth are always brought out, (Applause.) But the want of our Chief on 
such an occasion is a great loss, particularly so when thst Chief is a man who has 
studied the origin of the Gaelic language and written so much on the subject, (Hear, 
hear.) His paper recorded in the Transactions is highly valuable, and should make us 
glad to meet each other, were it only to have a talk in two linguages, which give those 
blessed with that privilege @ great advantage over many others of our countrymen, 
(Laught:r and applause.) Then you have that indefatigable champion of Gaelic, Pro- 
fessor B'ackie, of whom any country ought to be proud. (Cheers.) His exertions to 
benefit us are above all praise, and I wish we had now got the Celtic Cbair filled, for 
which be has collected the funds. Allow me next to mention Sir Kenneth Mackenzie— 

cheers) —whose thoroughly practical remarks ou the crofter system are highly valuable, 
e have also Cluny and many others, whose names I need not mention ; but they assist 
much in adding to the information we have of our forefathers, iuformation which this 
Society so carefully records. There is no object which this Society should pursue more 
strenuously than the collection of what it can find of the literature and customs of the 
people of the Highlands ; and I have no hesitation in saying that in this it has a valu- 
able assistant in the editor of the Celtic Magazine, a periodical, I believe, destined to do 
much good by its researches, under the management of its energetic and persevering 
publisher. I should also tion the Highlander, as conducted by Mr Murdoch, than 
whom there is not a more enthusiastic Highlander among us. The report just read by 
the Secretary is highly satisfactory, and aes the interest taken in the work by the 
officials. This isa labour of love, and evinces a great amount of patriotic feeling with 
which parties not members of the Society cerdially sympathise, The other societies of 
a similar kind in the country assist very much. In alluding to the objects of the Society, 
and the work it desires to forward, I have often thought that there is nothing mre 
interesting than obrerving the applicability of the names of places in Gaelic. I know a 
shepherd’s croft called ‘‘ Laggan-a-bhainne,” than which no name could be more appro 
priate, seeing that this particular place would at once strike ove as “‘a place flowing 
with milk aud honey.” Icould give many other examples of this kind, but I must defer to 
the Rev. Mr Maogregor and the Rev. Mr Mackenzie, Kilmorack, who scarcely ever hear 
an odd name but they can trace it to Gaelic origin. (Laughter and applause.) It may 
be a strong thing for an Inverness residenter to have any opinions as to the crofting sys- 
tem, but my experience is not favourable to the idea of letting crofters have their own 
way. They should be asked to pay fair rents, and they should be guided as to manage- 
ment, (Hear, hear.) They do not go much from home, and, if they are not told what 
to do, I rarely find progress among them. Allowing them to continue as a are, 
means vegetating. I would give them rules and prices as much as possible for fulfilment 
of ee | care always that I carry their understanding and their goodwill with 
me. (Hear, bear.) I have no hope of a crofter doing good unless he has enough of 
land to keep him in work. A cow is necessary to existence, and when he can take such 
a place as could keep a horse, so much the better. The west coast crofters are peculiarly 
placed, They are half fishermen, half farmers, They occasionally get a great baul at 
the and the money realised is in hand at once, This spoils them for their work 
at the t, and they do not persevere in the fishing. As seamen, they are excellent 
when properly trained, and they know all the creeks on their own coast where shelter is 
to be , and if a wind springs up they know where to go. What Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie said is quite my experience—that an east coast fishcrman takes three times as 
many fish as a ‘west coast man, even in his own loch. I, therefore, think that crofts 
ought to be large enough to give full employment, and the possessors should be obliged 
to adopt a certain system of working them. In travelling over some land not far from 
Inverness, I recollect having remarked to the owner that it had a fine face, and 
a good exposure, “Well,” he said, “I will tell you about that. Some years ago I 
took all the people here from the hills—12 or 15 families—I saw they were making no 
progress, They were existing, but not improving ; and I resolved to transfer them all 
uuwn te the low country, and give each family 20 acres to improve and cultivate, Aoc- 
cordingly, I sent for eo Inverness surveyor to plan out the ground, but on going over it 
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with him he dissuaded me very much from the proporal, and insisted (hat the ground 
was not fit for culture, and suitable only for an outiun for sheep, being then all in 
heather. After a good deal of talk, I found I could only get my plan carried out by my 
saying to my Inverness friend that I sent for him to lot out the land, and not to give 
me advice—(laughter)—and if he was not prepared to carry out my wishes I would get 
some one else todo so, (Laughter and applause.) Accordingly the plan was prepared, 
and the people settled in the place ; and there is the land now, than which there is no 
better in the district, and no more contented tenants or better farmers in the north, 
And all they asked me to do for them since was merely to assist in leading drains, in 
regard to which they should be instructed and assisted, as, otherwise, each only does 
what belongs to his own croft.” (Hear, hear.) Guidance is, therefore, beneficial, and 
after that ordinary competition and rivalry comes in, Progress is effected, and the 
people and the country benefitted. (Applause.) Planting is a thing that should be 
astensively carried on in the Highlands. It is a landlord’s improvement, and there is 
plenty land for it, without interfering with that fit for cultivation, In all these things the 
Society should take a leading part, and in this way it is eminently fitted for doing good. 
Asa race, there is not anywhere a finer or more intelligent, when instructed, than the 
Scottish Highlenders—(cheers)—but as to this, and in a company of Highlanders in the 
capital of the Highlands, I am not expected, I presume, to say much, They are known 
everywhere, and, as to their valour, I may allowed to quote a passage from a 
speech of Lord Chatham’s, who, though not a Scotchman, was above all prejudice, 
(Uheers.) Obatham, speaking of the natives of the Highlands, said— 


Icare not whether a man is rocked in a cradle on this or the other side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit, and I found it in the mountains of the North. I there found a hardy race of 
men, able to do their country service. I called them forth to her aid, and sent them to fight 
our battles. They did not disappoint my expectations, for their fidelity could only be equalled by 
the valour which signalised their own and their country’s renown all over the world. 


Loud Cheers.) Ineedsay no more, The Gaelic Society of Inverness has for its object the 

provement of this race, as well as the preservation of the Gaelic language and Celtic 
literature, and I propose that we devote a hearty bumper to its success. Gentlemen, 
let us pledge with cordiality, ‘‘The Gaelic Society of Inverness,” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr ALLAN MacDONALD, Commissioner for the Mackintosh, next gave the Members 
of Parliament for Highland Counties and Burghs—gentlemen who discharged very 
onerous duties with marked ability, (Hear, hear.) Their duties in the past had been 

onerous, and there was no indication that they would be less so in the session upon 
which they had entered. The present and many previous generations in this country 
had been in the habit of priding themselves as being in the land of the brave and the 
_* a that was held up to the admiration of all the nations im the civilised world, 
as the land— 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 


(Oheers.) But in one part of our empire a large section believed that they w: re suffering 
ievous wrongs, and, whether this was well or ill founded it was improper to seek re- 
on by turning freedom into licence, and order into lawless anarchy. (App!ause.) 
Our representatives in Parliament, he felt sure, would ever be actuated by true patriot- 
ism, and would strive to maintain the integrity of the United Kingdom. (Cheeis.) 
Mr WM. Mackay, Solicitor, proposed ‘*The Language and Literature of the Gael.” 
In this subject, he said, great interest had been taken during the last ten ye«is. This 
interest and good feeling must not be looked upon as something altogether : ew ; it is 
a revival of a state of things which, to some extent at least, existed huudrevs uf years 
ago, - The glimpses which we are able to get of the distant past are unfortunately few 
and slight, but they are sufficient to show that Gaelic—or Irish, as it was then cailed— 
was held in considerable esteem, even in the Lowlands, for centuries after it had ceased 
to be the language of the Scottish Court, On this occasion it is impossible fully to 
enter into this subject, but I may be allowed to mention one or two things which show 
that what I have now saidistrue, In the fifteenth ceatury we find the Ayrshire poet, 
Danbar, singing the praise of Gaelic in the following strain :— 


It could be all trew Scottis mennis leid, 
ee eed ) 
And Scota it causit to multiply and spreid. 


Scota, as you will remember, was that daughter of Pharoah from whom, acocrding to 
ancient chroniclers, the Scottish nation sprung. (Laughter.) In the sixteenth 
century the scholars of Aberdeen, who were prohibited from speaking English or Scotch, 
were expressly permitted to converse in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, or Gaelic, 
(Cheers,) In the seventeenth century Gaelic formed part of the educational routine 
of some of the highest in the land, Thus in 1633 Archibald, Lord Lorne (after. 
wards Marquis of Argyle, and Moutrose’s great opponent), a man who was not 
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supposed by the Highlanders of his time to be specially Celtic in his sentiments, sent 
his eldest son (afterwards the Earl of Argyle who was executed in 1685) to Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glen Urquhay, ancestor of the Earls of Breadalbane, to be educated ; and 
part of the arrangement was that the pupil’s tutor was to be ‘‘ane sufficient man 
quba has bothe Irisch and Euglisch.” In 1637 the pupil’s mother, although a Lowland 
lady—being daughter of the Earl ef Morton—wrote from Roseneath to Sir Duncan ig 
the following terms :— 


I hear my son begins to weary of the Irish language. I intreat a to cause hold him to 
the speaking of it ; for since he has bestowed so long time and pains in the getting of it, I should 
be sorry he lost it now with laziness in not speaking it. 


(Cheers.) The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland early took an interest in our 
language. In 1643 young students ‘‘ having the Irish language” were ordained to be trained 
in the Universities, In 1648 bursaries were instituted for such students ; and while each 
Presbytery in the provinces of Moray, Ross, and Caithness were ordained to maintain a 
Gaelic-speaking student at college, each congregation over the rest of Scotland had to pay 
forty shillings Scots yearly towards the maintenance of Highland bursaries, In connection 
with these enactments I find that on 23d October 1649 the Presbytery of Dingwall granted: 
a bursary to an “Irish” boy from Alness, (Laughter.) Other Presbyteries also main- 
tained their bursaries, You all know of the more modero Gaelic bursaries and associa- 
tions. In our day the most important event in connection with my subject, is the en- 
dowment of a Celtic chair in the University of Edinburgh. (Applause.) That chair is as 
good as established, In April last the committee recommended that it should not be 
established before May 1881, and that lectures could not begin before November 188], 
The intention now is to finally place the chair on its legs in May 1882, and to com- 
mence the lectures in the following November. The reasons of the delay are purely 
financial, and notwithstanding the impatience of some good Highlanders, for my part 
the delay has my hearty approval. Tous the future is uncertain, and it would be unwise 
to depend too much upon « large income of class fees ; and to ensure that the Celtic pre- 
fessorship will command the highest talent we must allow the amount which our 

friend Professor Blackie collected to increase by the accumulation of interest until we 
have a principal sum sufficient of itself to yield a fair income, (Applause.) From the 
Celtic professorship I anticipate important results. In this place it is unecessary to 
refer to its importance from a linguistic or philosophical point of view. On a former 
occasion I pointed out the necessity of a knowledge of ancient Gaelic to him who 
would profitably study the early history of our country. Similarly, although perhaps in a 
less degree, Gaelic would be of use to the student of our family charter chests, the 


contents of which throw so much light on the domestic life of our forefathers, Let me ° 


illustrate this, In the charter chest of the Breadalbane family there is an inventory of 
the year 1603 in which are mentioned four ‘‘glaslawis chanyeit with four shaikhillis,” 
Mr Cosmo Innes, who deciphered this document, and printed it in the Black Book of 
Taymouth, was at a loss what to make of the four ‘ glaslawis;” but he surmised that 
they were ‘‘instruments of torture.” Now, if the learned antiquarian had the ad- 
vantage 0 ion or twe at the feet of the Celtic professor, he would, without 
doubt, have been able to see that “glaslawis” was a very fair attempt to write 
honetically the word ‘' glas-lamh,” which you all know is the Gaelic of handcuff, 
Thus the mysterious sentence becomes ‘‘four handcuffs chained with four shackles,” 
(Applause and laughter.) I could multiply instances of this kind, but I must close, [ 
ask you to driuk to the Language and Literature of the Gael; and let me couple the 
toast with the name of our venerable father in Celtic matters, the Rev, Alexander 
Macgregor. 
Rev, A, Macerecor, in replying to the toast, said—The Gaelic is a language 
for which I entertain a very great love. (Applause.) Itis the first language which I 
lisped—(hear, hear)—the first language in which, I may say, I spoke for nine or ten 
years without knowing very much at all of the toglish language, and it is a language 
that is well worthy of all the best and all the most scrutinising processes of those 
who have any regard whatever for philology. (Applause.) It is a primitive language, 
I believe it is the root ofall the languages over the length and breadth of Europe—(ap- 
plause)—and perhaps much more—(Rev. Mr Mackenzie—‘' Hear, hear, That is really 
so”)—and to go a little further than that, I believe we may truly speak of it as “s 
Ghaidhlig”— 


Bha aig Adhamh a’s Eubha 
Gun fheum ac’ air aithreachas— 
Mu 'n chiontaich iad an Eden 
Gun eucail gun 6malan orr’. 





(Applause,) Whether that be true or not, it is not necessary for us in the meantime to 
consider. It is frequently alleged that the Gaelie language has no literature, I main« 
tain quite the opposite of this, It has a very extensive literature, as my good friend oa 
my lett here can testify. (Rev. Mr Mackenzie —Yes,) The Gaelic language, as you all 
knew, consists of various languages, Take the Welsb, the Irisb, the Manx; take your 
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owa good High'and language—there are many works published in that. Itis preached in 
the various churches in the Highlands of Wales now—(hear, hear)—and we all know 
that it is preached in the Highlands of Scotland. I myself have preached in it for 
ards of twenty years without hardly preaching at all in English. It is, as I have 
rmed, a language that I entertain a high regard for in respect of its own native 
qualities and from its being, as I truly believe, the root of Greek and Latin and the 
various other languages. (Applause.) To see that it has its own literature you have 
but to look at the various bards in the Highlands who have published beautiful poems 
such as Dugald Buchanaa, my own namesake Macgreger and others. (Applause.) An 
not only so, but in more modera times we have our own blessed Word of God trans- 
lated into Gaelic, and I believe that that translation is much more perfect than any 
other translation we have—(hear, hear)—and it is used in all our churches: where 
Gaelic is preached. And to go further back, as has been already pointed out, we have 
the old deeds that were written in Gaelic, ‘‘The Book of Deer,” ‘* Carsewell’s Prayer 
Book,” and the book of my namesake, the Dean of Lismore, (Applause.) All these 
we have still, thanks greatly to our chief Dr Maclauchlan. (Applause.) After alluding 
to local and other Celtic literature, and paying a high compliment to the Celtic Maga- 
zine for the real good work it was doing—(cheers)—and congratulating its editor for the 
ability with which it was conducted, he referred to the interesting book of High- 
land proverbs which the Sheriff of Kirkcudbright was to publish that week. Mr Mac- 
gregor then spoke of those, such as Professer Blackie, Principal Shairp, Professor Geddes, 
of Aberdeen, and Mr William Jolly, who, though they were not Highlanders, and had 
not a single drop of Highland blood in their veins, sought to pry into the origin of 
languages, and were most enthusiastie in their admiration of Gaelic, The chief, said 
Mr Macgregor, is that indefatigable beggar—(laughter)— Professor Jobn Stuart Blackie. 
Icannot say he is a sturdy beggar—(laughter)—but he is a most enthusiastic one--(ap- 
)—and by means of his begging and intercession with all those who weuld supply 
im with funds you see he has established the Celtic Chair, and it is a matter of 
certainty that that chair is fixed—(cheers)—and that it will carry down and spread 
throughout the world a knowledge of the beauties of the Gaelic language for ages after 
we are all gone, and after the language has ceased to be spoken in the Highlands of 
Scotland. And in this respect the Celtic Chair is a chair as to which Professor Blackie 
may say in the words of Horace, ‘‘ Exegi momentum aere perennius.” (Applause.) 
There is no fear of the Gaelic language being lost. It may be lost as a spoken language, 
but it will never be lost in regard to its own intrinsic qualities und characteristics, 
(Applause.) I regret very much that Gaelic is not taught in our Highland schools, I 
think the School Boards themselves are considerably to blame for that, and I consider 
that Government is to blame too, because it cannot be expected that teachers will 
teach a language unless they are paid for doing so, (Hear, hear.) But perhaps through 
the instrumentality of our members of Parliament this matter may be rectified. Aud 
now, in conclusion, I may say that I hope this Gaelic Society of ours will continue to 
ean In the record of its transactions there are many valuable things that will be 
ed down to succeeding members of the society when we ourselves shall be removed 
from earth’s scene. (Applause.) 

Major MacaNDREW proposed Kindred Societies. I propose this toast with great 
pleasure, he said, because it is always well to be brotherly and to be min ‘ul of those 
who are labouring to a like end with ourselves. (Ap)lause.) As regards other Celtic 
societies, to which this toast more particularly applies, I am glad to think that they are 
now bringing their aims to somewhat different objects to what they did wien I can first 
remember, It seems to me in looking back that I can remember twu phases of the 
Celtic society. I think I can remember that the great object of what was supposed tu 
be a Celtic society was to exhibit the mere outside of a Highlander —(i:car, bear)—kilts 

cocked bonnets and feathers and plaids, all beautiful things in tiiemselves—(laugh- 
ter)—but yet perhaps the attention was too exclusively directed to them, (Applause.) 
But lately, as my learned friend Mr Mackay has said, the attention has been directed to 
a better subject perhaps, and that is to the language of the Gael, and within the last teu 
years there is no doubt whatever—whatever may bave been done in past centuries, 

er attention may have been paid to it in past centuries—Celtic scholars have 

done much to rescue what remains of our Highland literature, (Applause,) But I think 
Ihave noticed that within the past few years the sympathy of Celtic Societies has been 
to something better even than that. We have come to recognise the fact that 

one hundred and fifty years ago the whole of this land was inhabited, and the whole of 
it was possessed by people ef the Celtic race—(applause)—and we have come also to 
recognise the fact that the plaids and the bonnets and the targets and the broadswords 
covered the bodies of om ae and that the language which we all wish to preserve 
os out of the hearts and out of the feelings and sympathies of Highlanders, (Applause.) 
look around with some regret to think that while Celtic societies were preserving ail 
that remained of the ancient Janguage and its ancient literature a process was silently 

g on by which the ancient way in which they have behaved in respect of the High- 

was fast disappearing from the land—(applause)—and I think it has now come to 
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be fairly recognised that one of the best objects which any Celtic society can set before 
it ia to try if it can in any way devise meaus by which those who are left of the race in 
this country muy be allowed tv remain on their own land. (Applause.) It seems to me 
that people who some years ago would not have been thought typical Highlanders at al} 
are now cowing tv the front and being valued for the preservation of the people on the 
land. (Applause.) It is not proper, perhaps, here to di any question which 
verge on politics, to discuss whether the crofter system is the best system that could exist 
or whether other systems might be better ; but this generally, I think, we all 
that under some system, whatever it may be, it is at least an object to be desired and an 
object to be pursued by all lawful means— that we should try that what is left of the 
Highland race in the country should remain in it and still have the means to dey 
(Loud applause which drowned the rest of the sentence.) And if in ne other way, 
we can at least do it by directing public attention to it, by reprobating in the strongest 
way we can, by exposing to public contempt if we can any person who in an arbi 
or ¢ nical manner tries to turn the Highlanders out of their holdings. (Cheers.) 
think there is no more beautiful thing connected with the subject than what has been 
elicited recently with reference to an event that has taken place not far from here— 
(hear, hear, and laughter)—and I think besides, gent! , that we all as Highlanders 
eel strongly about it, (Applause.) But there is one class among us who may perhaps 
be expected to sympathise more with the rights of property than with men, and I think 
it is exceedingly gratifying to find that with reference to the Leckmelm evictions not 
one single fa sagged has said one word whatever in favour of what has been done, 
(Cheers.) Every word that has been spoken by the Highland proprietors regarding 
evictions has been spoken in direct and strong reprobation of them, (Cheers.) Ih 
gentlemen, that Highland Societies and Celtic Societies are entering on a new era 
will at least give rise to a strong public opinion in favour of what [ have stated, and 
doing that and thinking that, I have much pleasure in proposing the toast committed to 
me. (Applause.) But, gentlemen, this toast is not confined to Highland societies 
alone, but it includes literary societies of all kinds, and while we can sympathise with 
the objects of other literary societies, I think that for the object we are particularly 
directing attention to at present we can claim their sympathy, and I am quite sure we 
will get it. (Cheers.) I beg to couple the toast with the name of Mr William Bain, 
secretary of the Inverness Literary Institute. (Cheers.) 

Mr BAI replied in a few neat sentences, saying that it was always understood that 
the Gaelic Society was an offshoot of the Literary Institute, which he had the honour 
to represent, and certainly that asseciation had no cause to be ashamed of its offspring, 
(Cheers.) The Gaelic Society was now perhaps the most important and influential 
society in the north, (Hear, hear.) On behalf of the Literary Institute and other 
kindred societies, he begged to thank them for the hearty manner in which the toast 
was proposed and received. ng seed 

he Rev, A. D, MacKENzIE, Kilmorack, proposed the toast of Highland Education, 

He suid—I remember reading somewhere of a schoolmaster of the olden time who was 
noted for his kindness to bis scholars, When he entered his schoolroom of a morning he 
made a low bow, and treated them generally with a consideration which was less usual 
in those days than, happily, it isin our own. Being asked by his friends his reason for 
such singular courtesy, his answer was soméwhat thus, “‘I look upon these boys as the 
future legislators, judges, and warriors of my country, and I honour them in anticipa- 
tion.” (Applause.) ith a feeling akin to this estimable teacher, I am desirous, in 
wong toast, of bespeaking the energetic action of this Society, and through you of 
your affiliated societies, on behalf of a class of boys, regarding some of whom, at least, if 
we may judge from the past, the very highest hopes may be cherished—I mean the 
Gaelic-speaking children of our Highland schools, (Applause.) Need I remind you of 
Ewan Maclauchlan, who went in his philabeg to Aberdeen from the braes of ¥ 
and won at once the highest bursary for Latin compesition, or of Alexander Murray, the 
son of a Highland shepherd, so poor that he had to teach his son his letters with a piece 
of burnt stick en the back of a wool card, and yet that son became one of the mest dir- 
tinguished philologists of his age. (Applause.) Or, if you will pardon it from me, my 
own uacle, the late Allan Mackenzie of Knockbain, who went a boy of thirteen from the 
Parish School of Stornoway to Aberdeen and won the second bursary of his time for 
Latin composition. But why mention instances when they can be counted by hundreds 
who have gone from our Highland glens and villages, and made a name for themselves 
and for their country. Eeniesent There may be some of you, gentlemen, who bave 
never had occasion to notice the disadvantages under which many of our Highland 
children labour on going to school. Is is no little disadvantage to be ignorant of the 
language in which the instruction is bestowed. Not to speak of the feeling of isolation, to 
which they are exposed for a time, there is the positive inability to understand the 
uestions put to them. If they understand them at all it is as much by the eyes as by 
the ears. Aye, it sometimes takes them a whole year of hard work ere they are on 
@ par with others in understandiog the work of the school, But mere than this, 
their organs are ill-adapted for acquiring some of the sounds which characterise the 
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English langu The sounds of th, whether in the word the or in the word thick, cost 
them no little labour. I have seen a teacher labour for five minutes with the word 
thong, and to little purpose. It was tong or song or fong. Strange to say, the Welsh 
bave those sounds very prevalent, so had and have the Greeks, but the Gael, the Roman, 
and the German knew them not. I ask you, then, is it fair, is it reasonable, that child- 
ren born under such a disadvai‘age should not have some comp ti (appl ) 
seeing that it is, to say the least of it, their misf«rtune and not their fault, and if so 
I come to the practical remedy. The members of this a are well aware that 
ago, through the exertion of some friends of the Highlands in Edinburgh, aided by 

Fraser-Mackintosh, the Government, through their Education Department, conceded 
the teaching of Gaelic during school hours. What has come of it? Nothing, so far as I 
know; I have not heard of a single Gaelic class in any school within the range of my 
observation. Nor do I wonder, for School Boards are against it, t s are against it, 
and even parents are against it, entailing, as it does, additional labour and no remunera- 
tion. But nowene step further, let it be conceded that Gaelic be made a special subject, 
and that a pass in it be made equal to a pass in French and German, and why net? Let 
the pass be first for reading the Gaelic Bible—next for reading and spelling—next for 
reading, spelling, and writing—and next for reading, writing, spelling, and parsing ; and 
then an act of justice, certainly of tardy justice, will be done to these children. You 
shall have a class in every Highland scheol. A mighty change will be effected in the 
minds of all concerned, and you will secure for the language which you love an additional 
artery of life. (Cheers.) He coupled the toast with Mr D. Campbell. 

Mr DonaLD CAMPBELL, editor of the Northern Chronicle, in reply said, that being called 
upon unexpectedly since he entered the room, he coul hardly be expected to do justice 
to such an important toast as “‘Gaelic Education.” He ought, however, to know some- 
thing about it, for he had himself been originally a schoolmaster. (Hear, hear.) He 
was afraid to say how long that was ago. He was strongly in favour of teaching Gaelic 
in Highland schools, (Cheers.) He held it to be one of the most ancient and one of the 
most valuable languages we had—(hear, hear)—and declared that it was a disgrace to 
Highlanders, and especially to Highland School Boards, to have so long neglected it in 
the School pl .) Mr Campbell became eloquent and enthusiastic in 
favour of the Highlanders, their literature and language, and declared that he did not 
see why they should not res;.ond in Grelic at the day of judgment. (Loud laughter.) 

Captain Grant, Royal Tartan Warehouse, in a few words proposed the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council, to which the Provost replied, saying that it always gave 
him and the ether members of Council the greatest pleasure to encourage the Gaelic 
Society, and he was more convinced to-night than ever he was that the Society deserved 
the active support of all trae Highlanders. (Cheers.) 

Mr G. J. CAMPBELL, Solicitor, proposed the next toast—Clann nan Gaidheal an 
Guaillibh a’ Cheile. After introducing the toast with a few remarks in Gaelic, Mr 
Campbell said—The subject of my toast is at once social and patriotic, and to a con- 
siderable extent egotistic. In its social aspect this sentiment (which is the motto of our 
Society) suits in the abstract all societies or combinations of men, and such a gatherin 
as we See present this evening is but an outward and visible sign of that “‘ happiness of 
life” which goes a long way to negative the supposed truism that “society is no 
comfort to one not sociable.” We come to the festive table once a year to renew our 
rusty friendships, make new aequaintances in the march of progress, and thus, as 
iron sharpeneth iron, we help to deoxidise one another in matters of special interest to 
our Society. This Society has now lived up to the end of its first decade, and from the 
small beginning made by a few Highlanders in Inverness in 1871, we have increased 
= by year until we have n»w about 400 members on our roll. (Applause.) But this 
is not the only outcome of the start then made, for we may say that several, if not most 
of the Celtic societies througout the country have come to the front, if not all with 
new life, at least with renewed energy since our appearance on the sta (Applause. ) 
This illustrates the prescience of the gentlemen who instituted this Sooke , and the 
characteristic trait in the Highlanders, that when they have a good object in view, not- 
withstanding all obloquy and opposition, they stand true to their purpose and keep 
shoulder to shoulder, come weal come woe. (Applause.) I apprehend, gentlemen, 
that this toast means more than can be gathered from the tame and not sufficiently ex- 
pressive paraphrase of it which can be rendered into idiomatic English. It means more 
than simply a lot of men standing side by side as our vulgar English version has it—more 
than simple association or co-operation. I take it to convey the idea not only of cohe- 
tion, but incorporation of the various members of the body Celtic into one living mass, 
so that by its unified influence it con command that admiration and respect which a dis- 
organised body has no power to attract. The Society must be composed of living and 
active members, and in order to attain the common object they must act with that 
eles and solidity of purpose represented in the Highland chief’s noble reply te 

rmenter— 











False Wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
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(Applause.) Without this feeling pervading our ideas of our duty as members of 
brave and noble race represented by the same Highlander we shall, with all the 
acting and baneful influences at work for our denationalisation be very much in ‘ 
falling into that nomadism which Carlyle so much detests, and which he ‘* perceives to 
be prohibitory of any good whatsoever.” Carlyle indeed speaks of ‘‘that sin 
phenomenon” which he calls swarmery—or the “ gathering of men in swarms,” and 
evident irony exclaims, ‘‘and what prodigies they are in the habit of doing and believing 
when thrown into that miraculous condition.”” There is much truth, however, under 
this sarcastic crust, and though we may not attain to the summit of our ambition, “ 
landers shoulder to shoulder” can yet be a power for good in the special fields which we 
are now exploring and cultivating as a Gaelic Society, and this field has a wide range us 
seen from our constitution, (Hear, hear.) The patriotic aspect of the toast is but an 
enlargement of what I have already said. We are not always successful in carrying out 
our aims, We recently, both last year and this, tried to procure a census of the Gaelic. 
speaking population of Scetland, a work which could be easily and inexpensively accom. 
plished with the general census, but Government has refused. Probably a little more 
enthusiasm could have influenced the Home Secretary, but I regret to say we have failed 
this time. There are important questions connected with the relations of the people to 
the land under the consideration not only of Highlanders, but of Scotchmen in general, 
though this society has taken no part in these. I do not see that the Celt should be 
contemned because he takes a lively interest in a matter of so much importance to him, 
The Highlander is a peace-loving, law-abiding, loyal subject, but while he does not for. 
ever submit to oppression without grumbling under the yoke, he is not to ‘be classed 
with knaves and traitors, A writer to whom I have already referred puts the qurs 
“Whose land wag this of Britain? God’s, who made it. Who of God’s creatures 
right to live in it? The wolves and bisons. Yes, they; till one with a better right 
showed himself. The Celt, ‘aboriginal savage of Europe,’ as a snarling avtiq 
names him, arrived, pretending to have a better right, and did accordingly, not without 
pain to the bison, make good the same. He had a better right to that piece of land, 
viz., a right to turn it to use.” Highlanders, let us not see our land again under the 
dominion of the wolves and bisons |— 


Now, chiefs and senators, ye patriot band 
Born to illume, protect, and bless the land: 
While loose furies rage in other climes, 

And Nature sickens at her children’s crimes, 


Draw close those ties so fine, and yet so strong, 
That ae y A the willing soul along ; 


Norcrush beneath oppression’s iron r 

The kindred image of the parent God ; 

Nor think that rigour’s galling chain can bind 
The native force of our superior mind. 

’Twas not from such the glowing ardour rose, 

That followers drew to Wallace and Montrose. 


(Applause.) I must be done, but without exhausting my subjeet. For how much of 
liberty and progress is our coustry indebted to our Covenanters, army, navy, fencibles, 
volunteers, and the various patriotic—truly patriotic—associations that shed lustre on 
our national history! Let me close by adapting those glowing lines of Burns— 


Oh, let us not, like snarling curs, 
In wrangling be divided, 
Till slap! come in an unco loon, 
And wi’ a rung decide it. 
Be Highland still, to Highlands true, 
Amang oorsels united, 
For never but by Highland hands 
Must Highland wrongs be righted. 
(Loud applause.) 
Mr CoLtn CHISHOLM, who was warmly applauded, said—Fhir na cathrach, fhir na 
bonn-chathrach, agus a dhaoin-uaisle,—Tha iad a’ cur mu m’ choinneambsa facal no dbs 
a radh, an cois na thuirt mo charaid Mr Caimbeul, ann an luaidh air ‘‘Clann naa 
Gaidheal an guaillibh a cheile.” Anns a’ chiad dol sios, is duilich leam gu bheil agam 
ri aideachadh nach ’eil iad aig a’ h-uile h-am cho dileas ‘‘an guaillibh a cheile” ’s a ba 
mhath leam iad a bhith, Is tric mi smaointeachadh leam fhein gu ’m faodteadh a radh 
m’ ar timchioll rud-eigin mar thuirt Iain Manntach— 


. San uair theid gach cinne a dh-aon-taobh 
Bidh sinne sgaoilte mu chnoc. 


Agus cha’n e mbain gu bheil cuid de na comuinn Ghaidhealach nach ’eil cho aonsgeulach 
*s a bu mbath leinn, ach is trom ’s is duilich leam gu bheil aineart agus foirneart fo 'n 
Teth a muigh gu tric a’ sgaoileadh mo luchd-duthcha gaolach agus ga ’n cur far an doirbh 
dhaibh a bhi “‘an guaillibh a cheile.” (Iolach.) Nach bu truagh an t-atharrachadh s 
thainig air sluagh na duthcha so aig toiseach na linn so fhein, an uair a chaidh 5400 de 
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na Gaidheil fh h a Gleann Garaidh, Cnoideart, Strathghlais, agus Ooire-Mhonaidh, 
agus an cur a null thar fairge gu America Bhreatunnach. Goirid roimh ’n am sin thog 
Tighearna Ghlinne-garaidh reiseamaid de dhaoine ro thapsidh air an oighreachd sige 
fhein. Anns a’ bhliadhna 1777, thog Ian Ghlinne-Garaidh reiseamaid anns an robh os 
¢ionn mile agus ceithir fichead fear ; agus sin uile ann‘#n duthaich anns nach faighear an 
diugh fichead Donullach, no tamha: ach sa bith ach fia’h bheothaichean na fridhe, agus 
eaocirich agus coin chiobairean. (Mor iolach.) Bha en Ceilteach agas an t-Ard Alban- 
nach am measg Ghaidheal America air a’ bhliadhna so chaidh, agus tha iad ag innseadh 
dhuinn gu bheil na miltean de Ghaidheil beo an diugh ann an Ceann Tuath America, a 
rugadh ann an glinn ar duthcha agus a chaidh fhogar a dh-aindeoin a tir an duthchais. 
So agaibh a chunntais a thug an ‘‘Ceiltach coir” dhuinn aig a choinnidh mhor a sheas 
ann sa bhaile-so air an 2l1la don mhios sochaidh, an run Laghanan an fhearain atharach- 
***Nuair chunntadh an sluagh a’m bliadhna 1871 bha ann an cearnaidh Nova Scotia 
na h-aonar 14,316 do shluagh a rugadh an Alba, 7558 a rugadh an Eirinn, agus 4000 a 
mgadh an Sasunn. Agus ann am Morroinn Chanada 550,000 de shliochd Albannach. 
Agus a chuid is modha de’n aireamh mhor sin na’n clann Ghaidheal.” Nach b-iad 
pa daoine gun chiall na Tighearnan Gbaidhealach a chuir air falbh an cuid sluaigh? 
Cha d’ thug mi dhuibh ach beagan de’n aineart a chaidh a dheanamh am bun an doruis 
againn a’ so, ach cha cheadaich bhur n-uine dhomh dol thairis air na thachair de’a obair 
iosail cheudna ann an aiteachan eile, Ach diubhalach agus ma tha an caramh a 
ig air an t-sluagh, neo-ar-thaing mur d’ eirich a’ cheart cho ole do’n luchd-foirneart, 
oir air an latha ’n diugh, tha a’ chuid mhor dhiubh gun phbloc fearainn, agus gan sion a 
lathair ach an droch ainm a choisinn iad daibh fein, agus an deadh chliu a bha aig an 
aithrichean, (Caithream.) Olc’s mar bha bhuil, tha mi toilichte nach deachaidh cur 
as gu buileach do na Gaidheil, agus a reir coltais tha an t-am dluth anns an eirich a’ 
gbrian orra fhathast. (Iolach.) Tha iad a’ togail an cinn ; s is i mo bharailsa 
nach biodh againn ach an comunn cridheil so fhein, cruinn fo bhratach Comunn Gaidh- 
ealach Inbhirnis, gu ’m facdamaid misneach a ghabhail a chionn gu bheil comhblax cho 
tuigseach, gramail a’ ghabhail os laimh sealltainn as deigh ar cor agus ar leas a chur am 
has, (Iolach.) Mar mhisneach, do chlanna nan Gaidheal, agus gu neartachadh an 
toil gu seasamb, theirinn riu, mar thuirt Donull Gobha, am Bard Glaiseach— 


Na gabhaibh eagal a cuan, 
Faicibh mar sgoilt a’ Mhuir Ruadh, 
A’s cumhachdan an Ti tha shuas, 
An diugh cho buan ’s an ceud la. 


Dean of Guild Mackenztn, editer of the Celtic Magazine, proposed the next 
toast—the Non-Resident Members. He had quite determined not to make any speech 
on that occasion. He believed the Provost was quite satisfied with the amount of orato- 
ricul eloquence which he inflicted upon him “‘in another place.” (Laughter.) But they 
had given him a toast of such importance as usual, indeed, with all due deference to the 
others, the most important on the list. (Cheers and laughter.) Where would the Gaelic 
Society be without its non resident members—(hear, hear)—who composed more than 
three-fourths of its membership, and whose subscriptions enabled their excellent Secre- 
tary to present such a satisfactory report earlier in the evening? (Cheers.) The fact 
was that they received the greater part of their funds, and the best contributions to their 
Annual Volume of Transactions, from their non-resident members—(applause)—and he 
considered it a great honour to be allowed to propose their health. (Cheers.) True, 
although they were unable to attend our ordinary meetings, they were presented annually 
with our Transactions in return for their subscriptions, and this, altogether apart from 
the satisfaction they must derive from doing good by becoming members, was a good 
return for their five shilling subscription. The volumes would realise now about seven 
shillings and sixpence each in the book market—(cheers)—and indeed could not be pre- 
cured at that. He thought they might fairly congratulate themselves as a society on the 
acquisition among them that night, and as a future resident in the town, of the Editor 
of the Northern Chronicle, who had made such an enthusiastic and patriotic speech that 
evening. (Loud applause.) Such sentiments as he had given such eloquent utterance 
might be the most genuine Toryism. (Loud laughter). If so, he (Mr Mackenzie) was in 
hearty sympathy with him—(hear, hear)—and a most excellent Tory. (Cheers and 
laughter.) There was another matter to which slight reference had been made during 
the evening, although it had no direct bearing on the toast, to which he would wish 
to refer, namely, the mean, shabby, and scurvy treatment by the Government of their 
request that a column should be inserted in the census schedules with the view of ob- 
taining an accurate statement of all the Gaelic speaking people in the country. (Loud 
cheers.) This demand was made not only by their own Gaelic Society, but by almost 
every Highland Society in the kingdom ; but the Government had refused their request 
on the low ground that the information desired was not worth the cost. (Cries of shabby.) 
Had their claim been refused on any ground of principle, the Highlanders would be 
better able to tolerate the conduct of the Government. If there was anything caléulated 
te turn him into a Tory it was the mean conduct of the Government in this matter, 
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He believed that if they had a Government with a slight tinge of Jacobitism in their oon. 
stitution they would get what was wanted without any trouble. (Applause), He 

the Gaelic Society of Inverness, and the other Societies throughout the country, would per. 
severe, even if they should be charged with imitating the Irish to some extent, and would 
not submit to such a snub as they had got without thoroughly resenting it. (Applause) 
Returning to the subject of the toast, he would couple it with the name of a gentleman 
whom they had the pleasure of seeing here before at one of their annual re-unions, and 
on this occasion, he understood, actually timed his journey from Ceylon so as to be 
among them that night. (Cheers.) He alluded to Mr George Murray Campbell—(lond 
applause)—a genuine Highlander, who had a warm heart for his cou:.trymen and for 
their language—(cheers)—and who was never happier than when he was amongst them, 
It was gratifying to see gentlemen like Mr Campbell getting on so well abi as to be 
able to visit the mother country periodically »s he was in the habit of doing. (Cheers,) 
Although absent for nearly twenty years, he spoke Gaelic tc-day as well as any mem- 
ber of the Gaelic Society. (Uheers.) He had much pleasure in asking them to drink to 
(an — Members, coupled with the name of Mr George Murray Campbell, 

Applause, 

Mr CAMPBELL, who was warmly received, stated in reply how glad he was to meet 
the members of the Gaelic Society. He described how he and other Highlanders abroad 
met to the number of twenty or so of an evening up the country, and sang Gaelic songs and 
made Gaelic speeches often to the terror of passers by. These meetings enabled them 
to keep fresh the recollections and associations of the old country, and to retain their 
native Javguage as perfect and pure as when they left home. (Cheers.) They bad ip 
Ceylon dune their share for the Celtic professorship. (Cheers.) He strongly recom. 
mended young men of push and energy, who were not fairiy treated in their native 
land, to follow his example aud go abroad. They would soon get on there, if persevering 
and steady. For every chance at home there were twenty looking for it—(hear, hear)— 
but abroad there was plenty room for every one, and energy and push was sure to be 
rewarded by success. (Hear, here.) He was very glad to meet them, and thanked them 
heartily for the manner in which the toast and his own name were received. (Ap) lause,) 

Councillor CHARLES MacKay proposed the Clergy of all Denominations, and it was 
responded to by the 

Rev. Messrs MACGREGOR and MACKENZIE. The latter in doing so said—I have to 
thank you very much for your kind feelings towards my brethren and myself. I have 
been at meetings of this kind before, and have not considered myself out of my place; 
for though I am a minister of the Gospel, and consider it my highest honour and 
privilege to be so, I am also a Highlander, and I cherish the deepest interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of my countrymen—(cheers)—and of all the languages I know 
there is none I love so much or have studied so Jong as the language which it is the object 
of this Sooiety to uphold and cultivate, (Applause.) I should have much pleasure in 
being here were it but to support your excellent Chairman—(cheers)—whom I hal the 
benefit of having for eleven years as a member of my congregation, and with whom 
and with whose family I hold it a privilege still to stand on the old friendly footing. As 
regards the Gaelic language, I feel confident that it shall yet speek to the world in a w 
men have never dreamt of. (Cheers.) In that very interesting address to wh 
we have just listened from Mr Mackay on the literature of the Gael, he spoke of refer- 
ence to Gaelic in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries. Let me assure you that the ex- 
istence of this language is not to be reckoved by centuries but by milleniums. (4 pplause,) 
By the Book of Deer we are brought up at once to the ninth cevtury, when Gaelic was 
the spoken language of the district of Buchan. The poems of Ossian bring us up to the 
third, or at the latest the fourth century, and then it can be proved to demonstration by 
the Roman and Greek geographers of the Christian era that Gaelic was alive and a 
in their day also, Rae) Let me say, then, lest I should forget it, how much 
enjoyed the specimen of Evan Maclauchlan’s translation of the Iliad furnished by Mr 
Sutherland of Strathbraan—himself a man of no ordinary scholarship and culture- 
(cheers)—to the last number of the Celtic Magazine, and how cordially I join in his de 
sire, that the enterprising and redoubtable editor of that publication, now present with 
us, should do his utmost to procure every line of that translation. (Applause.) I de 
believe be could not bestow a more acceptable boon upon his readers than to put into an 
imperishable shape one of the most, if uot the most faithful, the most spirited, and the 
reost expressive renderings ever made into any language of the works of the immortal 
Bard of Greece. (Loud applause.) 

The other toasts were the Press, by Councillor Jonathan Ross, and replied to by Mr 
Whyte ; the Chairman, by Mr John Macdonald, drank with Highland honours, and 
acknowledged by the Chairman ; the Croupiers, by Dr Mackenzie; the Secretary, by 
Mr John Marshall ; and the Host and Hostess. 


During the evening Gaelic and Scotch songs were sung by Mr Whyte, Mr W. Mage — 


kay, and Mr Colin Chisholm. 
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